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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 
Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


Improve Your Competitive Position! 


Place Your Merchandise Within Easy 
Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. 


THESE MODERN FACILITIES ARE AT YOUR COMMAND. 
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—Save Cartage Expense — Expedite Delivery — Build Good Will 
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UNITED STATES COMPANY 
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WL Than Carload Freight Service 





;}\DID YOU 
READ IT? 


In a full-page advertisement of the 
TRAFFIC WORLD issue of May 10, we 
advised of our consolidated car service 
from fifty principal cities in the United 
States to Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans and Memphis. 


Did you read it? In case it missed your 
notice, we wish to suggest that you check 
up now to see if your orders for these 
four cities in the South are routed “VIA 
UNIVERSAL.” 


A Purchasing Agent never fails to take 
advantage of a cash discount in the pay- 
ment of invoices. 


For the same reason, a Traffic Manager 
should never fail to take advantage of 
what amounts to a cash discount in 
freight charges by using “UNIVERSAL 
CONSOLIDATED CARS.” 


ie 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


538 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 
10th and West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, MICH. 
1038 Public Ledger Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED CAR Co., LTD., 
159 Bay Street, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RATES OF NATIONAL SCOPE 


ITHOUT pretense of saying whether the probable 

effect will be good or otherwise, it is pertinent to 
say that the class rate revisions promulgated by the 
Commission last week look toward the creation of a 
rate structure of national scope. Any one having the 
least familiarity with what is in existence is painfully 
aware of the fact that the present rate structure is al- 
most as provincial or sectional as is implicit in the 
names for its various parts. For classification pur- 
poses the country is divided into three large provinces. 


For rate purposes there are three times as many divi-_ 


sions, some of which are subdivided. 
Names will continue even after two, three, or four 


years, when the revisions will have been established. But. 


rates then will not have as much regard for territorial - 
boundaries as they have had. 

Thousands of interterritorial key rates have heen ; 
prescribed. It is true that there are transcontinental ° 
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rates reaching from one ocean to another but, broadly 
speaking, the Mississippi River has been the dividing 
line between the eastern and western of the large classi- 
While there have been transcon- 
tinental rates, which tended, naturally, to show that 
San Francisco and Boston were under the same flag and 
did business with each other on joint rate arrangements. 
Beach, N. D., and Calais, Me., for instance, have not had 
such arrangements. Those places are to be key 
points in the structure prescribed in the report in the 
western class rate case. They will have a first class 
rate of 351 cents. Under the eastern class rate report, 
Roodhouse, IIll., and Pittsfield, Mass., become key rate 
points with a rate of 164 cents. 


fication provinces. 


rate 


It is the prescription of the key rates that tends to 
break down the sectional character of the structure. 
Such rates ignore boundary lines. Whether such break- 
ing down of boundary lines, in advance of the merging 
of railroads, is good or bad for the country, is a ques- 
tion that will be answered by railroad companies accord- 
ing to the effect on their revenues. 
lines, in their presentation of the case, pointed out that a 
disregard for the boundaries, more familiarly known as 
rate-break points, would tend to deprive them of revenue 
because inviting shipments from eastern territory to 
destinations only a short haul west of the Mississippi 
on rates less than the combinations out of which their 
divisions would be much less than the revenue they would 
derive out of a combination of rates to and from the 
river. 


The western trunk 


There are few intraterritorial key point rates, either 
east or west. In the matter of intraterritorial rates, the 
mileage scales will play a much larger part than in the 
interterritorial adjustments. But both sorts of key point 
rates will produce many groups, so that, instead of the 
revisions being based on mileage, they are really based 
on grouping such as has been in effect for many years. 
Large groups such as existed in eastern territory, how- 
ever, will be broken up. ; 

But the revisions are not radical. They are a 
natural growth on the early foundations of rate-making, 
even the sacred McGraham scale foundation. That long 


sanctioned basis disappears under the force of the new 
But well informed men knew that that ad- 


revision. 
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justment began sinking out of sight when the Disque 
Central Freight Association scale was adopted. That 
McGraham adjustment was devised to meet the com- 
petitive situation caused by the river-canal-lake route 
between New York and Chicago and the competition be- 
tween the New York Central and Pennsylvania. So 
long as it was applied on the reasonably direct east and 
west routes between New York and Chicago, it produced 
a fairly good rate structure. But when it began being 
tipped from the east and west axis to meet the needs of 
routes between Detroit and Virginia Cities, for illustra- 
tion, it began producing some weird results, as, for in- 
stance, the same rate in a group extending from Virginia 
Cities to Detroit and another from just west of Harris- 
burg, Pa., to a point near Cambridge, O. 


One of the results of the revision will be an increase 
in the fifth class, say from points in Ohio to destinations 
in central Illinois. But, by way of compensation, if the 
traffic moves, the Ohioans will obtain compensating re- 
ductions to Missouri River points and as far west as 
Denver, Colo. 

The thought is that there will be much disappoint- 
ment, not merely because of the small revenue result 
for western trunk line railroads, but because of changes 
made in the rates to be paid by the shippers who have 
built up business on rates of long standing. Commissioner 
Eastman had much experience with such cries in the 
southern class rate revision. Seemingly, he expected 
them, for he never asked his colleagues to enter definite 
orders until after the causes of disappointment were 
reduced, if not wholly eliminated. The revision of the 
southwestern revision is still going on, though definite 
orders were used in that case earlier and more frequently 
than in the southern case. 

Inasmuch as no definite orders have been entered 
in these revisions, it is safe to say that the decisions are 
still not many steps ahead of proposed reports. They 
are subject to modifications. The Commission has delib- 
erately left gates open for conferences between carriers 
and shippers looking to the composition of troubles. 
The rates set down are maximum, not absolute, rates, 
but, even in a case of maximum rates, increases are pos- 
sible if that is the only way to settle difficulties. The 
key rate between Chicago and Boston is higher than 
the key rate between Chicago and New York. That, 
however, does not mean that the carriers may not, if 
they choose, keep New York and Boston on a parity as 
at present. The fact that Boston is made higher than 
New York is a recognition by the Commission of the fact 
that the distance between Boston and Chicago is greater 
than between Chicago and New York, a thing that a 
government regulating body cannot ignore when dis- 
tance is the largest factor before it in a given case. The 
fact that the rate from Chicago to Norfolk, Va., is 
higher than the rate to Baltimore, in the list of key 
point rates, does not necessarily mean, the report indi- 
cates, that the railroads must make it higher. 
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Pushing rate humps around on the map or trying to 
massage them into appearances of gently undulating 
slopes has been one of the chief employments of the Com- 
mission ever since it has had real power. The humps were 
caused by the sectional character of the development of 


the rate structure. Even the younger traffic men remem- 
ber the hump the Commission, only a few years ago, 
rolled across the state of Indiana so that, at present, it 
rests on the eastern instead of the western border of 
that state. Other humps can be recalled. The key point 
rates, ignoring the boundaries along which the humps 
nestled, will tend to obliterate them and destroy recol- 
lection of them—in time. 

Scales are to be used where factors are so balanced 
that distance becomes controlling. Rate territories are 
supposed to be areas where transportation conditions 
so nearly balance one another that rates practically the 
same, mile for mile, are warranted. 

But, even with all the key rates, there are indica- 
tions of trouble in the border territories such as Vir- 
ginia, for illustration. Trunk lines curve southward into 
the Old Dominion. The Southern Railway thinks that 
state should all be in Southern Territory while the trunk 
lines object to that and think that at least the northern 
part of it should be kept in Official Territory. Differ- 
ence in the ownership of railroads is bound to continue 
such conflicts but the tendency, hurried up, it is believed, 
by such revisions as just promulgated, will be to have 
joint rates thrown across the boundaries and thereby 
break down the sectionalism of the rate adjustments. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution may be credited with 
the determination of the Commission that increases on 
the ordinary products of agriculture that move on class 
rates shall not take place. In holding down such rates 
the Commission took into consideration the condition of 
the agricultural industry, as the Supreme Court, in the 
Hoch-Smith decision, said it might take into considera- 
tion such commercial conditions. The condition of 
agriculture was one of the reasons for excepting agri- 
cultural products that move on class rates—potatoes, 
cabbage, hay, straw, and such things—from the increases 
permitted, while at the same time giving them the ben- 
efit of reductions where the revisions so result. 


The favor shown to the products of argiculture may 
strike some as an unwarranted use of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. If it were continued in many general revi- 
sions upward the effect would be the same as making a 
reduction specifically based on the resolution and show 
a construction or interpretation of the resolution which 
the Supreme Court indicated as making it unconstitu- 
tional, if it could not be avoided. But the court said it 
could be construed without making it unconstitutional 
and pointed the way. There is nothing in the text of 
either decision clearly indicating the use of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution as the foundation for a finding that 
is flagrantly in disregard of the construction placed on 
the resolution by the court. 
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The burdensome thing about such revisions is that 
they are the same as reports in dozens of complaint 
cases. For instance, the Commission found that lawful 
relations in joint barge-rail rates as between Fargo, N. 
D., and Twin Cities, on traffic from New Orleans, La., 
and Vicksburg, Miss., could not be determined because 
of the inadequacy of the record. The Commission’s cus- 
tom of linking together dozens of formal complaint 
cases and calling them parts of the general case creates 
a record that confuses the main issues, in the sense that 
he who reads with a view to getting the gist of the main 
issue pursues many by-paths all around Robin Hood’s 
barn, without much light to him as a result. of his 
peregrinations. Of course, only those parts of the formal 
complaint cases that have a bearing on the supposed 
general issues are embraced in the general proceeding. 
Nevertheless, the man who is trying to get at the main 
facts and main issues wonders why he is invited—in 
fact, compelled—to make such detours. 


RAILROAD TAX BURDEN 


Nearly one-fourth of their net earnings were paid by the 
railroads in 1929 in taxes to the various federal, state, and local 
governments, according to a survey of railway taxation made 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This means, according to the survey, which covers the 
period from 1890 to the present, that nearly one-fourth of the 
property, activities, and traffic of the railways in 1929 was 
devoted to producing net earnings sufficient to pay the tax on 
railway property as a whole. 

“Taxation in the United States,” according to a bulletin 
issued by the bureau analyzing the results of its survey, “has 
become a major economic problem; every industry has felt its 
increasing burden and every industry is devoting attention to 
its own tax problem. 

“That taxes are rising steadily and growing progressively 
more burdensome is unquestionable. It is a public and grave 
problem that demands not only the attention of railway man- 
agers, but of every corporation and every citizen as well. 

“The total increase in railway taxes during the nearly two- 
score years from 1890 to 1928 was from $31,000,000 to $412,- 
000,000, an increase of 1,220 per cent. 

“Thus, the tax aggregate has been one thing in the railway 
field that has shown a continuing and in this case an unfor- 
tunate tendency to break all previous records year after year. 
Because taxes must be paid before net railway operating income 
is reached in the income account the mounting railway tax has 
exerted a definite unfavorable reaction on the amount of that 
net income. 


“During this same period of years, from 1890 to 1928, the 
United States itself made great strides forward in population, 
in national wealth, and in imports and exports. Railway invest- 
ment, earnings and expenses, and traffic also grew rapidly. 
But railway taxes grew faster than any of the other factors. 


“This rate of increase for railway taxes in the past 38 
years was more than thirteen times as great as the rate of 
population growth; nearly three times as great as the rate 
of increase in national wealth; more than twice as great as the 
rate of increase in national income; nearly three times as great 
as the rate of growth in our foreign commerce. It was more 
than six times as great as the rate of growth in property invest- 
ment of the railways, two and one-half times as great as the 
rate of increase in railway gross earnings, and more than three 
times as great as the rate of growth of net earnings. 


“All taxes have been rising in the United States, but rail- 
way taxes have run ahead of the general trend. From 1890 to 
1928 railway taxes increased 1,220 per cent, while taxes other 
than those paid by the railways increased 952 per cent. The 
railway tax growth was more than one-fourth greater than that 
of the tax bill of other industries and individuals combined. 


“By the close of 1929 railway taxes in the United States 
had mounted to a larger annual aggregate than ever before. 
Railway taxes were greater, in actual dollars in that year than 
in any corresponding period in history. Railway taxation in 1929 
absorbed 6.32 cents of each gross dollar received by the rail- 
ways from transportation operations. 
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“Not only was railway taxation in 1929 the greatest jy 
amount ever recorded, but it came close to absorbing the 
greatest proportion of railway gross earnings. The ratio og 
6.32 cents of taxes for each dollar of gross earnings in 1929 
was only slightly below the corresponding average of 6.37 cents 
for 1928 and was greater than in any year except 1928 alone, 

“Considered in relation to net earnings, railway taxes jp 
1929 absorbed 22.35 cents of each dollar of net earnings. 

“Railway taxes represent a contribution to governmentg| 
expenditures, and to various government activities, such as 
education, police and public protection, the construction ang 
maintenance of highways and waterways. 


Taxes and Dividends 


“Between 1911 and 1929 cash dividends paid to the stock. 
holders of Class I railways increased 23 per cent. During that 
same period of eighteen years the taxes paid by the railways 
of Class I increased 302 per cent. That is, railway owners, 
operating a regulated public service industry, and assuming 
in addition the risks of general business, received only a 23 
per cent increase in their own compensation, compared to an 
increase of 302 per cent in the amounts their business paid 
in taxes. 

“The ratio of railway taxes to gross earnings has shown 
a generally upward trend for many years, particularly during 
the past nine years. This ratio increased nearly two cents per 
dollar from 1920 to 1929. When it is conosidered that railway 
gross earnings exceed six billion dollars per year it is clear 
that every additional tax levy equivalent to one cent for each of 
those dollars means a tax increase of more than $60,000,000 per 
year, while an addition of two cents doubles that amount to 
more than $120,000,000. 


“This is a large increase. So is the tax aggregate a large 
one, so large that it is difficult for the mind to visualize it, 
Perhaps it may better be realized when it is stated that the 
total railway tax bill of $420,000,000 for 1929 was equivalent to 
a payment of $1,150,000 every day, $47,945 every hour of every 
day, or $13.32 every second of every hour, day and night, Sun- 
days and holidays, throughout the whole 365 days of that year. 


‘Nearly one-fourth of the property, activities, and traffic 
of the railways in 1929 were devoted to producing net earnings 
sufficient to pay the tax on railway property as a whole. That 
is, 54,000 miles of line with 372,000 employes, 13,300 locomo- 
tives, 521,000 freight train cars, 12,000 passenger train cars, 
and other railway facilities were engaged in producing enough 
net earnings to enable the carriers to meet their taxation 
requirements. Considered from another angle, the railroads had 
to transport 100 billion tons of freight one mile and seven billion 
passengers one mile in order to derive net revenues sufficient 
to meet their tax requirements. 


“State and local taxes paid by the railways have increased 
and are increasing more rapidly than their federal taxes. 
During the six-year period from 1923 to 1929 the taxes paid to 
states and other local jurisdictions have shown steady increase 
year by year, the total increase during the period being more 
than 20 per cent. Federal income tax rates are now lower than 
they were in 1923, but the federal tax bill of the railways in 
1929 was 16 per cent greater than in 1923. 


“The tide of railway taxes continues to rise, and the annual 
aggregate has shown little sign of a downward turn. The 
earlier months of 1930 brought a slight recession in amount, 
but not in the ratio to gross or net earnings. This decline in the 
aggregate in 1930 is probably a temporary check, which may 
soon be offset by later increases. 


“In respect to the growing tax burden the railway industry 
and other industries have much in common; the tax problem 
is common to all commercial activities, to the farmer, to the 
land owner, and to all income producers. 


“But the railways operate a publicly regulated industry. 
Economic laws do not apply in all respects so freely to them 
as to other industries. The price they charge for their product 
—transportation—is closely regulated by public authority. Get- 
erally speaking, they cannot adjust their rate structure quickly 
to fluctuations in cost of operation, such as wages or tax rates, 
prices of supplies, and the like. For this reason the steady 
rise in their tax bill brings to the railway industry an economic 
problem all its own which demands serious attention and study. 

“In the final analysis this problem is an individual one, each 
railway company being confronted with special and local col- 
ditions which it must meet in its own territory. So far as 
federal taxes are concerned, railway corporations are taxed on 
the same basis as other corporations, although even here spe- 
cial conditions often call for special treatment. In the field 
of local taxation, however, where the bulk of the railway tax 
is raised and where the complex question of property appraisals 
and valuations plays an important role, intelligent study and 
application of sound economic policies is of prime importance. 
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Manufacturers of mopsticks, according 
to an announcement of the Federal Trade 
Commission, made arrangements with the 
trade body to hold a trade practice con- 
ference with it at Cleveland, July 18, to 
draw up rules for the elimination of un- 
fair methods of competition in business. 

Query: Should not that gathering be called a domestic 
relations court? What more important work could it perform 
than the drawing up of rules for the government of the users 
of such sticks? Perhaps, however, it was a gathering to limit 
the number of married Amazons each mop-stick maker might 
place on the payroll to demonstrate the merits of the sticks 
made by him within a designated area, when used in the tra- 
ditional way. But, even so, it could rightfully be called a 
domestic relations court. 


Mop-Stick Makers 
Permit Spreading of 
Misleading News 





It is probably proper for a lawyer to 
think he knows more than a layman about 
the law and how to construe statutes. 
But when one reads the decision in fourth 
section application No. 12725, rates on 
lumber and other forest products from 
south Pacific coast territory to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, he may, perhaps, be pardoned, if he is a lay- 
man, for wondering what the patient does when the doctors 
disagree. 

Three lawyer members of the Commission say yes and 
three members say no. One layman and three lawyers dissent, 
Chairman McManamy being the layman and Commissioners 
Farrell, Lee, and Tate being the lawyers. Four laymen, Com- 
missioners Eastman, Woodlock, Meyer and Lewis, agree with 
Aitchison, Brainerd and Porter, the latter three lawyers. Those 
seven reverse a decision made by six in the original finding. 
Commissioner Woodlock, the layman repents and that puts 
Chairman McManamy’s original report into the class of things 
supported only by a minority. Therefore, someone, at first 
glance, might think tears were indicated because a layman’s 
vote upset a solemn declaration as to the meaning of the equi- 
distant clause of the fourth section. But tears would not be 
warranted. Commissioner Brainerd, a lawyer, also changed his 
mind. 

Now, where is the light and leading for a layman in that? 
Lawyers divide equally. Equal division among the laymen is 
impossible. There are five of them. It is true that Mr. Wood- 
lock, not to metnion Mr. Meyer, is almost long enough for two 
men. But it would not be seemly, even if it could be done 
painlessly, to divide either of the long members into two parts 
so as simply to make an equal division of the laymen possible. 

There may have been a good reason for the enactment of 
the fourth section when the act to regulate commerce was 
written forty-three years ago. There may have been railroads 
that, out of devilish disregard of decency, charged more for 
shorter than for longer hauls. But, if such there were, the men 
who wrote the fourth section, if they did not have an ulterior 
motive, seemingly did not realize what the Commission they 
were creating could do under the first and third sections. Such 
devilishly established rates, it is believed, could be effectively 
disposed of either as unreasonable, or unduly prejudicial, or 
both. A close study of the history of the fourth section prob- 
ably would disclose the motive that caused the fourth section 
to be written. 

, As seen now by many students of the law, the fourth sec- 
tion serves to extort rates for those who invoke it to which 
their claim is not the most solid thing on earth. It says to a 
carrier that desires to meet competition at a certain point that 
it may not do so except on penalty of giving an intermediate 
point a rate its situation does not demand. The intermountain 
country derives a benefit from it that would not accrue to it if 
carriers were governed by the forces of competition only. It 
derives a benefit from a wholly artificial thing—namely, a pro- 
hibition in the law against a railroad carrier charging more for 
a shorter haul over its own rails and those of its connections 
than for a longer haul, except under conditions that the trans- 
continental lines generally have not been willing to meet. The 
chief of these is that the intermountain country receive rates 
no higher than the railroads would have to make to Pacific 
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ports to meet the rates of the rate-making routes via the 


Panama Canal. In other words, by reason of the fourth sec- 
tion and the way it is construed by the Commission, the law 
gives the intermountain country the benefit of locations on 
the Pacific coast or says the transcontinental carriers may not 
meet the competition of the routes through the canal. Of 
course, the matter is not so simple as that, if it is stated with 
all its frills, but that is the substance. Except for the help it 
gives to the intermountain country and some areas similarly 
situated, as many see the matter, the fourth section is not needed. 





Anyone who thinks there is only one 
way to persuade a telephone company 
to assign one of its numbers for the 
use of a particular person, firm, or cor- 
poration, should consult Amos and Andy. 
They had a number assigned to them 
even without their asking. They are not paying a cent for it, 
and they are not violating any law forbidding free service. 

This is how it came about. A few minutes after the big 
business man called up Madam Queen, giving a Harlem number, 
a large number of folks became consumed with a desire to 
talk with the operator of the mananna machinery. They called 
for the number Andy had used. It so happened that he had 
called for a “live” number. The New York telephone operators 
could not be ‘sure that the caller was not in earnest about the 
matter, so they plugged in on that number, if it was not a dial 
exchange instrument. But the subscriber who had that live 
number did not appreciate the joke. The owner of the live 
number attributed to the king fish became equally peevish. To 
save everybody’s feelings, the entertainers accepted “dead” 
numbers to be used by them when they felt it desirable to go 
through the motions of calling a telephone number as a pause 
between their change from one character to another. It has 
been intimated that, for the benefit of United States senators, 
Andy may study up a bit of “business” enabling him to give a 
lesson in the art of using a dial telephone, some senators being 
a bit backward in that way. 


Telephone Company 
Bows to Popular 
Entertainers 





A publisher who puts out one best 
seller a year hangs medals on his chest. 
The Commission, however, when it 
promulgated its decisions in the east- 
ern and western class rate cases, put 
out what will probably be two best 
sellers, not of this year only, but of all years, in its line of 
endeavor. 

As usual, however, the Commission was no wiser than the 
producers of other books. It ordered 5,000 copies of each deci- 
sion for distribution by itself. The Government Printing Office, 
which has a regular subscription list of those who desire copies 
of Commission opinions, provided itself with an edition of 2,000 
copies of the eastern and 1,500 copies of the western decision 
for sale over the counter. 

Long before the end of the week following the issuance 
of the reports, all copies of the Commission and the Government 
Printing Office editions were distributed. Then the printing 
office ordered of itself a second edition of 1,000 copies of each. 
It did not, however, immediately start the presses. It told 
inquirers that they would be able to get copies in about two 
weeks. If, by that time, the accumulated order indicate the 
need of a larger edition it can be produced without material 
disarrangement of plans. 

This demand for the reports is due, it is believed, to the 
fact that there are thousands of specific rates in each. Without 
them those interested cannot figure their own rates, even if 
they have the scales. 


Commission Evolves 
Two Best Sellers 
on One Day 


Natural gas, because some 
companies have made provision 
for piping it hundreds of miles, 
is appealing to the dyed-in-the- 
wool conservationists as the thing that will make the American 
people happy and prosperous beyond their most rosy dreams— 
if they will but use the gas economically. Secretary Wilbur, 
head of the Department of the Interior, who is a conservationist 
of highest standing, is so much impressed with the possibilities 
that he has an idea that soon the country will be talking of 
gas and oil instead of oil and gas; that is to say, that soon 
gas will be considered more important than oil. : 

At present, billions of cubic feet of gas are being blown 
into the air because the wells are so far away from the places 
where the gas can be used that it is of no value. The feasibility 


Ardent Conservationists See 
Billions in Natural Gas 


of such gas being piped hundréds of miles, since the arrival 
of electric and other sorts of relatively easy and satisfactory 
welding when the pipes are in place, has been established. The 
cost of a pipe line 


is relatively small. Therefore, the con- 
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servationists .visualize the saving of all natural gas for piping 
to the places where it may be used in competition with coal 
and oil and the reaping of a harvest of billions of dollars. The 
idea is that it can be sent into the mains now used by coal 
and water gas. 

Physically, natural and coal gas can be mixed and used. 
But disputes arise between established gas companies and the 
purveyors of natural gas. There are also troubles between 
utility commissions and the gas companies that are willing to 
distribute natural gas. At Council Bluffs, Ia., the voters turned 
thumbs down on a proposal of the gas company looking to the 
use of natural gas. At Omaha, Neb., the publicly owned gas 
plant has rejected bids of natural gas companies on the ground 
that the bids submitted were not competitive with coal and 
that the proposal would result in financial embarrassment. 
It may be possible to save natural gas and pipe it, but there 
are, seemingly, other obstacles to be overcome at some points 
at least. 


Permitting the blood pressure to rise on 
account of the disagreement between Pres- 
ident Hoover and the Senate about the 
secret documents relating to the negotia- 
tion of the London naval treaty is no more 
silly than becoming irritated because a dog 
barks. The fathers who made the Constitution intended that 
there should be tension between the chief executive and the 
hybrid part of the legislature which is endowed with legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers. That is one of the checks and 
balances. When they are in perfect agreement as to where 
the line between them should be drawn when the Senate is 
exercising the power of advising about and consenting to a 
treaty, the country, perhaps, should become suspicious. 

Always there is more or less fibbing in international con- 
tacts. Some of the highly confidential documents, such as 
President Hoover does not want to give to the Senate, may 
refer to a fib or two or give a third party a tip that it has 
been made the recipient of a lie or two. That is not to say 
that that is the reason for President Hoover’s refusal to “give 
up them papers.” But anyone having any sort of a memory 
could see that the allies would not have desired President 
Wilson to see all the correspondence that passed among them 
lest he discover that, contrary to what had been told to him, 
Italy had been promised territorial compensation for her aban- 
donment of her membership in the Triple Alliance and accept- 
ance of other ties. 

But, so far as can be learned, there is nothing in the docu- 
ments the President refuses to send to the Senate. That state- 
ment is based on the fact that Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, 
had one of the secret documents to help him make a speech 
and, when a colleague demanded it for publication in the Con- 
gressional Record, he surrendered it. The Senate must be 
proud of its part in the executive business and must try to 
show the President that he is “not so many” as he may think; 
hence, demands for secret documents and refusals.—A. E. H. 


LIVE STOCK PRICES AND RATES 


Producers of live stock in 1929 received 94.3 cents out of 
every dollar paid by purchasers of their product after freight 
and other distribution costs had been paid, according to a study 
made by the Bureau of Railway Economics pertaining to prices 
of live stock and their relationship to transportation costs. 

The study covers a six-year period from 1924 to 1929, in- 
clusive, of live stock shipments to and prices paid at ten im- 
portant markets as follows: Chicago, East St. Louis, Ill., Balti- 
more, Md., Fort Worth, Tex., Jersey City, N. J., Kansas City, 
Mo., Lancaster, Pa., Nashville, Tenn., South Omaha, Neb., and 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

“Freight charges and other distribution costs,” says the 
bureau’s bulletin, “are relatively a small proportion of the price 
paid by the purchaser for live stock at terminal markets. The 
proportion absorbed by these marketing costs has decreased 
materially during the six years 1924 to 1929. 

“For each dollar spent by the purchaser in 1924 for live 
stock, 5.6 cents was paid for freight and 3 cents for other costs 
of distribution, such as feed and bedding, yardage, commissions, 
etc., leaving a balance of 91.4 cents which was returned to the 
producer at shipping point. In 1929 the amount paid for freight 
was 3.7 cents, and for other costs of distribution, 2 cents, while 
the amount returned to producer was 94.3 cents. Thus, during 
a period of six years the proportion absorbed by marketing 
costs, including the cost of transportation, has declined about 
33 per cent. 

“This bulletin also shows that, on a hundred-pound basis, 
the average price paid by the purchaser for the three classes 
of live stock combined increased from $7.36 in 1924 to $11.24 
in 1929, an increase of 53 per cent, while marketing costs were 
63 centts per hundred pounds in each year. The increase in 
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price of $3.88 per hundred pounds, therefore, accrued entirely 
to the producer or shipper at shipping point.” ; 

“The 27,152 carloads of live stock included in the study 
were received during the years 1924 to 1929 from a wide range 
of territory—originating at 4,904 shipping points in forty-one 
states. The 27,152 cars contained 1,870,059 head of live stock 
for which the purchaser paid a total of $52,096,264. Of this 
amount, the seller received $48,644,592, or 93.4 per cent, as net 
proceeds at shipping point; $2,233,195, or 4.3 per cent, were 
absorbed by freight charges, and $1,218,477, or 2.3 per cent, 
were absorbed by other costs of distribution. 

“There was a constant rise in the average net proceeds to 
the seller per head for cattle and calves during the six-year 
period. The average net proceeds to the seller, which was 
$45.21 per head in 1924, rose gradually to $63.87 in 1927, then 
took a decided jump to $87.26 in 1928, with a further rise to 
$88.41 in 1929. This average in 1929 was $43.20 per head, or 
95.6 per cent more than it was in 1924. 

“With respect to hogs the trend was somewhat different 
than that for cattle and calves. The average net proceeds to 
seller rose gradually each year from $15.05 per head in 1924 
to $26.85 in 1926, then declined gradually to $18.93 in 1928, and 
rose to $20.93 per head in 1929, which was $5.88 per head, or 
39.1 per cent greater than in 1924. 

“For sheep, the net proceeds rose from $8.80 per head in 
1924 to $10.43 in 1925, then declined gradually to $9.31 in 1927, 
rose to $10.08 in 1928, and again declined to $9.31 in 1929, which 
was, however, 51 cents per head, or 5.8 per cent more than 
the average in 1924. 

“The variations in average proceeds per head cannot be 
definitely ascribed to the variations in weight per head, as 
the proceeds to the seller varied even when the average weight 
per head was the same or approximately the same. 

“The ranking of the ten states from the standpoint of price 
per hundred pounds paid by the purchaser varied from year 
to year. With resepect to cattle and calves, no state retdined 
the same rank throughout the six years, 1924 to 1929, inclusive. 
Iowa, however, ranked first in four of the six years, but dropped 
to second in two years, being displaced once by Virginia and 
once by Missouri. For hogs, Ohio maintained first place in 
each year; second place was held by Missouri in three of the 
six years, and by different states in each of the other years. 
For sheep, New Mexico ranked first in five of the six years; 
Virginia ranked second throughout, and Texas was tenth from 
1924 to 1927, but seventh in 1928 and eighth in 1929. The re- 
maining states changed positions almost constantly. 

“The price paid by the purchaser per hundred pounds for 
live stock varied considerably as between origin states in each 
year and also varied greatly from year to year for each state. 

“The range in prices of cattle and calves in 1929, for ex- 
ample, was from an average of $8.83 per hundred pounds for 
Texas stock to an average of $12.65 for Iowa stock. 

“There were also wide ranges between the highest and low- 
est annual average price paid by the purchaser for each class 
of live stock from each state. For cattle and calves from Texas, 
for example, the range was from $4.66 per hundred pounds in 
1924 to $9.27 per hundred pounds in 1928, a difference of $4.61. 
The differences between the highest and lowest prices paid for 
cattle and calves from other states during the period were as 
follows: Iowa, $5; Virginia, $5.14; Kansas, $4.27; Nebraska, 
$4.73; Missouri, $5.50; North Dakota, $4.06; Tennessee, $6.14; 
Oklahoma, $5.82, and South Dakota, $4.70.” 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT SHOW 


Construction of the “travel and transport show building” of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, the contract for which was let last week 
to John Griffiths, the contractor who erected the fine arts build- 
ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition, is to be started in a 
few days. The contract is the second to be let in the Century 
of Progress building program, the administration building of 
the fair having reached the stage where steel is already g0- 
ing up. 

The travel and transport building is to be a windowless, 
metal structure, with a dome suspended by “sky-hooks,” the 
latter to be used for the first time in building history. The 
catenary, or suspension bridge principle, will be utilized, thus 
permitting a great area free of columns and other obstructions, 
for the exhibition of large products of industry. 

The main portion of the building will be 145 feet wide by 
1,000 feet long. It will be two stories high, with a central fea- 
ture rising in the air. In 90 feet of it, a model of an ocean 
liner will be reproduced. At the south end there will be a 
dome, 125 feet high and 200 feet in diameter, with a base 26 
feet high and 300 feet in diameter. A second dome at the 
north end may be built later. 

The exterior of the structure will be covered with a metal 
sympathetic to dramatic illuminating effects at night. The 
absence of windows will make it possible to control the lighting 
effects within at all times. . 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FLEXIBLE FOURTH SECTION ORDER 


Flexible fourth section relief has been given enabling the 
Southern Pacific and its connections at least to try for busi- 
ness in competition with the steamer lines up and down the 
Pacific coast. At present the rail carriers are getting but little 
tonnage. The relief given by the Commission, division 3, in 
Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, enables the rail 
carriers to make changes in rates to meet changes made by the 
boat lines, without further action of the Commission, provided 
that the rates made by them do not go below specified limits 
and, of course, provided that the rates do not violate section 1. 
The lower limit is specific. The upper is implied. Changes, 
however, must be made on appropriate notice to the public, 
either statutory or such as may be required if and when a 
sixth section permission is granted. 

This report, written by Commissioner Aitchison, is on 
further hearing in fourth section application No. 13457, and 
about one hundred other applications. Fourth section relief 
was granted in Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, 129 
IL. Cc. C. 8, decided June 22, 1927. The carriers, however, filed 
no tariffs under the relief there granted. They thought it not 
worth while to try for tonnage under the conditions therein pre- 
scribed. The Commission gave the relief for one year from 
November 1, 1927. It said it expected the carriers, before 
November 1, 1928, to revise and present anew such applications 
for relief as the situation seemed to demand. It further said 
it expected the carriers to be prepared to show, for a representa- 
tive period, the results from a traffic standpoint, of the relief 
granted. As before said, the carriers made no effort to avail 
themselves of the relief. They said that the conditions attached 
to the grant, especially one requiring the port-to-port rates to 
be not less than 10 cents over the rates contemporaneously 
maintained by what were and are called the standard steamer 
lines, as distinguished from the occasional steamers, were such 
as practically to exclude the rail lines from the port-to-port 
traffic. 

The flexible relief extended by the report in this case is 
embodied in fourth section order No. 10425, based on applica- 
tions filed by Agent F. W. Gomph, the Santa Fe and the South- 
ern Pacific. Relief other than that given in the order is denied 
effective November 25, 1930. In the sense that other relief 
is denied as of that day, the fourth section order mentioned 
becomes operative on that day. That is to say, the revision 
permitted by the fourth section order mentioned must be com- 
pleted not later than that day. 

This report also embraces No. 21918, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Southern Pacific et al. That complaint al- 
leged that the rates charged on automobiles, from Los Angeles 
and Los Angeles Harbor to Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., and other points in Oregon, Washington and Idaho re- 
sulted in undue prejudice to Los Angeles and unduly preferred 
Oakland, Calif. It further alleged that the rates proposed by 
the fourth section applicants would not remove such undue 
prejudice. 

In view of the proposed changes in the rate adjustment 
the Commission said it would make no finding in respect of 
the present rates on automobiles assailed. The report said that 
the railroads showed a willingness to satisfy the complaint if 
they could properly do so. It said that their proposals would 
go far toward remedying the situation about which complaint 
was made; further, it said, than possibly the Commission could 
require the carriers to go. Therefore, the complaint was dis- 
missed without prejudice. 

Flexibility, before mentioned, is not the only new feature 
contained in the Aitchison report. In the more than 10,000 
fourth section orders which the Commission had issued before 
this one was put out, there may have been some such flexible 
Provision as contained herein, but, if there has been such a 
provision, the fact is not known to those who handled this case. 
The other new feature, that is, new in the sense that, so far 
as known, rates have never been made on the basis prescribed 
as a result of the order of the Commission, is that the com- 
modity rates established under authority of this order are to 
be no lower than to yield, on the lowest minimum weight, mini- 
mum carload revenue of 6 mills a ton-mile where the minimum 
is 40,000 pounds or more, and 12 cents a car-mile where the 
carload minimum is under 40,000 pounds. The Commission did 
hot, in this report, give the full measure of the relief desired 
by the railroads, but it went much further than in the first 








report. Steamship lines opposed grant of relief to any such 
extent as given. They proposed differentials, higher in some 
instances than those now in effect, on commodities, which in 
a period of four months, according to a table in the report, did 
not move by rail between San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. The railroads also proposed increased differentials against 
themselves. In disposing of the case the Commission said: 

We find that the applicant rail carriers have justified relief from 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section between the 


following ports as hereinbefore described: 


Between and 


San Francisco, Calif. Bellingham; Wash. 

Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. Anacortes, Wash. 

San Diego, Calif. Everett, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 

Such relief shall extend to class rates, and to rates on such 
commodities as are accorded carload commodity rates by the stand- 
ard steamer lines, namely, the Pacific Steamship Company, the 
McCormick Steamship Company, and the Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany, or their successors, and only to the extent to which they are 
accorded such water commodity rates subject to the same packing 
requirements as those of the boat lines. The grant of such relief 
shall be subject to the following conditions: 

1. The commodity rail rates shall be no lower than to yield, 
based on the lowest minimum weight of any carload, minimum car- 
load revenue of 6 mills a ton-mile where the carjoad minimum 
weight is 40,000 pounds or over, and 12 cents a car-mile where the 
carload minimum weight is under 40,000 pounds. For computing 
the earnings under this provision the distance over the operating 
route over which the rates are to be applied shall govern. Any 
fraction of a cent less than one-half shall be raised to the next 
higher half cent, and any fraction higher than one-half, to the next 
higher whole cent. 

2. The rate on any class or commodity at any point intermediate 
to the port of origin or destination shall not exceed the rate to or 
from that port by more than 100 per cent. 

3. The present rates at intermediate points shall not be in- 
creased, except where necessary to remove or reduce fourth-section 
departures, and where increased for that purpose shall not exceed 
rates graded according to distance with relation to rates at other 
intermediate points at which rates higher than the terminal rates 
are herein authorized. 

The rates at intermediate points shall in no case exceed the 
lowest combination. 

5. The port-to-port class rates shall not be less than 9 cents 
over the class rates of the standard steamer line publishing the 
lowest class rates, except on classes 1, 2, 3 and 4 the differentials shall 
be not less than 15, 13, 12 and 11 cents, respectively. For the purpose 
of this and the following provision the steamer rates shall be those in 
effect on the date of this report. 

. The port-to-port carload commodity rates shall not be less 
than the following respective differentials over the carload commodity 
rates of the standard steamer line publishing the lowest rate on each 
of the following commodities as- more fully described in appendix A 
to this report: (not reproduced). 


Differential 


in cents 
Commodity per 100 pounds 

TR, DESIRE. GEO BE GOUMNOMETMII 6 oo icccikiscdeccceevcceseseses 3 

PEE: TENE DOOEE: WEE, TEE 6 6:6 o.00:0:0.09004502000000004008 4 
Board, binders; and other roofing and building materials; 
fertilizers; fish meal; glass, common; glassware, common; 

es CS I ni 60:05:96 5:a 5046 5 05.44065d andes oREN OM 5 
Batteries; cement, building; chocolate; clay; coffee, green; 

coffee, roasted; gravel and feldspar; meal, linseed; salt...... 6 


Beet pulp; board, binder, box, etc.; box or crate shooks; canned 
goods; coal; earth, infusorial; feed; flour; food, poultry; 
grain, whole; lead, pig ingot; magnesium, chloride of; meal 
and cake, cottonseed; oat groats; plaster; potatoes and 
onions; railway track material; soda ash; syrup; tale, etc.; 
Se, “Es ee Ie a 5 6:6 6 0:6:055.0:0048 00 5080905400088 0 008 7 

Alum; beans and peas; beans, cocoa; bones; castings; cereals; 
cordage; cross arms; fish; insecticides; iron and steel forg- 
ings, etc.; iron and steel grindings, etc.; kalsomine; lime, 
chloride of; lime, hydrated or unslacked; magnesium, sul- 
phate; malt; marble, granite; milk, condensed; oil, petro- 
leum; paints; paper, waste; pipe; planking; plumber’s mate- 
rials; rags; rosin sizing; sash weights; soap; soda (caustic); 
soda, silicate of; SUIPNUL...........cccceseccccsssccccccccecs 8 

Brake shoes; brass ashes; cherries; excelsior; fruit, dried; 
hides and pelts; insulators;-:iron and steel, bar, etc.; laundry 
trays; nails or wire; paper, book, etc.; paper, tailor’s pattern, 


pe rice; seed; ship knees; tallow; tile; vermifuge; wood p 
PE 60t.940 i TREEES COSAEA TERA EED SOON AKERS SEER REERDEAS ORES 
Acids; alcohol, denatured; ammonia; applies; bags or sacks, re- 
turning; beverages; boxes and cartons, paper; cement, 
asbestos; felt; gas and oxygen; glycerine; linoleum; maca- 
roni; metals; oil, cocoanut, etc.; pole line construction mate- 
Oe! Se, GONs WI DUES ox 0.60 40:6400000.0006800606480088 10 
Cylinders; fibre; fruit, fresh, in bulk; lard, etc.; matches; 
OI = oo 06:66:50.0 6066064064: 6900 4.56081 60 009 0006 5w 00 640045000468 11 
Arsenic; butter, etc.; casein; cement, can; chain; chairs; nuts, 
es SI, OD 6 6-c 6.0:0:0:90:60:05 6 0,0 60:09 0 9.04.0:00006594 4000000008 12 
Bags and bagging, compressed; bags or sacks, non-compressed; 
boilers; cotton and cotton linters; dessert preparations; 
kanok: ment, fregit, O60.: CARER, Clic sccccccccccescoccesenese 13 
Cotton goods; tables; upholstery; woodenware; wool.......... 14 
Beer packages; glass, plate and Mirrors...........eeeeeeeeees 15 
Alcohol, other than Dutyl, Gematured....cccccccccccscccsccesveses 16 
eS. SS «Ue 0 6:6: 6:60:6.0.0.6.6. 550 00609000900008000008 17 
pT ee rrr PPL eRe eT Ee TT TT Cie rere 18 
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On all other commodities the differential shall, unless otherwise 
authorized by us, be not less than the differential herein fixed for 
the class to which the particular commodity is assigned by the 
western classification. Where two or more commodities are covered 
by one item the highest differential shall apply to all. 

7. The rates to or from an intermediate port shall not be higher 
than the rates to or from a farther-distant port except to the extent 
that the competitive water rates to such intermediate port are 
higher than the corresponding water rates to the farther-distant 
port, and except when the rate to the intermediate port is a class 
rate and no commodity rate is maintained by the water lines to 
such port. 

8. Applicants may change their terminal rates from time to 
time to bring them into line with any changes which may occur in 
the water rates, but in doing so they shall not violate any of the 
foregoing conditions, except that the minimum differentials, herein 
prescribed, as to any cJass or commodity as to which changes are 
made, shall be applied to the lowest rates of the standard steamer 
lines in effect on the date of publication of such rate changes by 
applicants. 

Rates to and from inland points may be lower than the rates 
to and from intermediate points only when, and to the extent that, 
such lower rates result from the application of the full rail combi- 
nations on the ports. The previous finding in this respect is accord- 
ingly affirmed. 

The rates to and from the ports, inland points, and intermediate 
points, shall in no instance exceel the full rail combinations on the 
ports, or on the inland points the rates to which are authorized to 
be lower than at intermediate points. 

Applicants will also be authorized to establish and maintain 
rates for the transportation of interstate traffic between San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Richmond, Calif., on the one hand, and Los 
Angeles, San Pedro, and Wilmington, Calif., on the other, in the 
case of class rates not lower than those proposed and in the case 
of commodity rates on coffee and fish and vegetable oils not lower 
than 31.5 cents per 100 pounds, and to maintain higher rates from, 
to, and between intermediate points; provided, that rates from, to, 
and between such intermediate points shall not be increased except 
as may hereafter be authorized by us, shall not exceed the rates 
on like traffic between the ports by more than 100 per cent, and 
shall in no case exceed the lowest combination. 

This record discloses no reason for a reversal of our previous 
denial of application No. 1435 on lumber. The relief there sought 
will accordingly be denied. 

The complaint in No. 21918 will be dismissed without prejudice 
to a renewal of the complaint should the relationship between the 
rates on automobiles from Los Angeles and Oakland resulting from 
our order herein be deemed in violation of section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act. 

All previous orders entered in the fourth-section proceedings 
will be vacated to the extent that they are in conflict with the 
findings herein. 


RIO GRANDE OIL RATES 


A general revamping of rates on petroleum products from 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming to destina- 
tions on the Denver & Rio Grande Western system in Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico, has been ordered to be made not later 
than October 16, in No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum 
products to points in Colorado and Utah and a large number 
of cases joined with it, all but two of which were reopened 
for further consideration. The Commission, in a report written 
by Commissioner Eastman, found that rates from the states 
of origin mentioned to destinations on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, and from points 
on that system in Colorado to destinations on that system in 
Utah and New Mexico and in Colorado over interstate routes; 
and from a point on that system in New Mexico to destinations 
on that system in Colorado and in New Mexico over interstate 
routes exceeded reasonable maxima in some instances and were 
less than reasonable in other instances. Rates in accordance with 
a scale were prescribed for the future. It further found that rates 
in harmony with the prescribed ones would have been reasonable 
in the past and for the future in the cages consolidated with this 
general investigation. Findings in former reports as to these 
rates were modified in some respects. The findings so modified 
are in 92.1. C. C. 376; 104 I. C. C. 380;. 112 I. C. C. 605; 120 
I. C. C. :166; 122 I. C. C. 108; 122 I. C. C. 386 and 186 I. C. C. 552. 

These proceedings resulted from representations by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to the effect that decisions of 
the Commission had resulted in the reduction in rates on pe- 
troleum products to and from points on its line to an unrea- 
sonably low level and in actual and potential awards of repara- 
tion that were about to operate disastrously upon its revenues. 
This investigation Commissioner Eastman said, covered the rates 
in connection with which the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
performed a line-haul service on petroleum products from points 
in Kansas Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming to destinations on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Rio Grande Southern 
in Colorado and Utah; from points in Colorado to destinations 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western in Utah; between points 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western in New Mexico and points 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Rio Grande 
Southern in Colorado and Utah; and between points on the 
Rio Grande Western in Colorado and New Mexico over interstate 
routes. 

All the cases hereinafter named, except No. 19582, Sinclair 
Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe, and No. 20489, Texas Co. vs. Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, were reopened. The two cases men- 
tioned were heard with the investigation and were under origi- 
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nal consideration herein. Intrastate rates on petroleum proj. 
ucts to and from points on the Rio Grande Western, Commi. 
sioner Eastman said, were under consideration in complaint; 
before the Colorado commission. 

Rates to Denver, Pueblo, Walsenburg, Trinidad and inte. 
mediate destinations on the Rio Grande Western all located jy 
Colorado common point territory, Mr. Eastman said, were withiy 
the scope of this investigation, but that neither the Rio Grang& 
Western nor any other party interested was seeking any basi 
change in such rates. The real issues were as to the rata 
beyond the Colorado and Utah common point territory. 

Special complaint was made by the Rio Grande Westen 
about the decision of the Commission in Utah State Automobile 
Association vs. Santa Fe, 66 I. C. C. 8; 92 I. C. C. 376, calleg 
the Utah case; Jewel Co. vs. Santa Fe, 104 I. C. C. 380, and 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. D. & R. G. W., 112 1.4.6 
605. 

In the Utah case, the Commission prescribed rates on gasoline 
to Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, of 93 cents from the midcon. 
tinent field, 60 cents from Florence, Colo., and 66 cents from Cas. 
per, Wyo. The Rio Grande proposed the continuance of 93 cents 
from the midcontinent field to Utah common points, but asked 
the Commission to establish rates from Florence to all Rio 
Grande standard-gauge destinations 10 per cent higher than 
would be produced by a standard-gauge scale which it had con. 
structed, but to blanket a rate of 70.5 cents, which would thus 
be made to Green River, Utah, 190 miles east of Salt Lake City, 
over all destinations beyond, to and including Salt Lake City 
and other Utah common points; to establish a rate of 83 cents 
from Casper, Wyo., with adjustments in accordance therewith; 
to establish rates from Augusta, Kan., as a representative point 
to standard-gauge destinations 10 cents higher in each instance 
than the corresponding rate established from Casper with ad- 
justments from Tulsa, Okla., and Fort Worth, Tex., over the 
Augusta rates, to standard-gauge destinations 2.5 cents higher 
in each instance than the corresponding rate from Augusta; 
to establish rates from Florence and from Farmington, N. M, 
to narrow-gauge destinations on a basis of a narrow-gauge scale 
and to establish to so-called proportional rates from Salida and 
Alamosa, Colo., junction points between the standard and nar- 
row gauge lines, to narrow-gauge destinations. 


Commisisoner Eastman said that the fundamental complaint 
of the Rio Grande & Western was that in prescribing rates to 
destinations on its lines, the Commission had been too much 
influenced by the rates in the Utah case and had failed to make 
due allowance for the Rio Grande’s operating difficulties. 

The basic scale to be used by the railroad in making a 
new adjustment is adjusted for application to both the standard 
and narrow gauge lines of the Rio Grande. The standard-gauge 
scale begins with a rate of 12 cents for 5 milés and under, be- 
comes 28 cents at 100 miles; 38 cents at 200 miles; 46 cents 
at 300 miles; 53 cents at 400 miles; 59 cents at 500 miles; 
65 cents at 600 miles; 71 cents at 700 miles; 77 cents at 800 
miles; 82 cents at 900 miles; 87 cents at 1000 miles; 91 cents 
at 1,100 miles; 95 cents at 1,200 miles; and runs out with 99 
cents at 1,300 miles. 


The narrow-gauge begins with a rate of 15 cents for 5 miles 
and under, becomes 35 cents at 100 miles; 47.5 cents at 200 
miles; 57.5 cents at 300 miles; 66 cents at 400 miles, and runs 
out with a rate of 81 cents at 600 miles. 


The report embraces No. 10856, Utah State Automobile 
Association vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 14121, Jewell Co., Inc., Vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 16544, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
vs. D. & R. G. W. et al; No. 17783, Texas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; 
No. 18113, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. 
et al.; No. 18146, Continental Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
18590, Hy-Power Gasoline Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al.; No. 
17597, Hal Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18417, Sin 
clair Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18818, A. A. Vickers 
Petroleum Co. vs. U. P. et al.; No. 19032, Jewell Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; No. 19315, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. U. P. 
et al.; and I. and S. No. 2811, petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts from Colorado origins to Colorado and New Mexico des- 
tinations, which cases have been reopened for further hearing, 
and No. 19582, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe; and No. 
20489, Texas Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. 

The basic scale applies primarily from Florence, Colo., to 
destinations on the Rio Grande’s main line in Utah. Corre- 
sponding rates from Florence to destinations on the Rio Grande 
branch line in Utah are to be made by adding an arbitrary of 
38 cents to the standard-gauge scale. Rates to narrow-gauge 
points are to be made by applying the narrow-gauge scale here- 
inbefore described for distances over the narrow-gauge line. 

The rates from Casper, Wyo., to destinations in Colorado 
and Utah on the Rio Grande main line from Pueblo, Colo., are 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed 
rates determined by adding to a theoretical rate of 45 cents to 
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pueblo 1 cent for each 10 miles, or fraction thereof, beyond 
Pueblo up to 150 miles, and 1 cent for each 15 miles, or fraction 
thereof, beyond that distance up to 300 miles from Pueblo, 
and 1 cent for each 20 miles, or fraction thereafter. It was 
further found that corresponding rates from the same point of 
origin to destinations in Colorado and Utah on the Rio Grande’s 
standard-gauge branch lines leading from the main line would 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates constructed 
in the same manner, but adding an arbitrary of 3 cents a 
100 pounds but that for the purpose of this finding Leadville, 
Colo., should be considered a main-line point; that correspond- 
ing rates from the same point of origin to destinations in 
Colorado on the Rio Grande’s standard-gauge lines west of 
Walsenburg, Colo., would be unreasonable to the extent they 
might exceed rates determined by grading up a theoretical rate 
of 50 cents to Walsenburg at the same rates of progression as 
were prescribed for use beyond Pueblo plus an arbitrary of 
8 cents a 100 pounds; and that corresponding rates from the 
same point of origin to destinations in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico on the Rio Grande’s narrow-gauge line and those of the 
Rio Grande Southern would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed rates determined by adding to the local rate made as 
before indicated to the junction point with the narrow-gauge line 
a rate beyond determined by applying the narrow-gauge scale 
to the distance from the junction point to destination. 

Similar findings were made as to rates from points in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas to Colorado and Utah. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the revision of rates re- 
quired in this case would supplant the rates proposed in I. and 
§. No. 2811. An order was issued requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended schedules. Findings were made in about a dozen 
groups or single cases shown above to bring the prior cases 
into harmony with the new revision. Reparation was awarded 
in a number of the cases in accordance with the prayers made 
in the cases when they were filed. Findings also were made 
as to whether the rates charged were or were not applicable. 


PASSENGER TRANSFER FIGHT 


The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by 
Commissioner Porter, in I. and S. No. 3416, transfer of pas- 
sengers through New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., has con- 
demned the Pennsylvania’s effort to meet the competition caused 
by the Baltimore & Ohio’s method of delivering to and taking 
passengers from New York and Newark, which is by motor 
coaches. The condemnation rests upon two grounds. The first 
is that the schedule proposing free coach service beyond the 
rail terminal would unduly prejudice the boroughs of Queens and 
Richmond and unduly prefer the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx 
and Brooklyn. The second is that the schedule lacks that 
clarity and definiteness contemplated by section 6 of the inter- 
state commerce act. (See Traffic World, February 1, p. 289.) 

Nothing is said in the report indicating what will be done 
by the Commission about the B. & O. method if and when that 
question is squarely presented. In this case the Commission 
dealt only with the plan put forward by the Pennsylvania to 
combat the competition caused by the method adopted by the 
B. & O. after that carrier was excluded from the Pennsylvania 
terminal in New York. 

Upon protest of the New York Central, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie. Lackawanna and Erie, the Pennsylvania’s schedule was 
Suspended. Its justification of the suspended schedule, Com- 
missioner Porter said, was based wholly on the ground of com- 
petition and not upon its reasonableness per se. But for that 
competition, the report said, it would consider it unwise and 
inexpedient to provide such free transfer service because, as 
applied to the situation in New York, the cost of providing the 
additional facility and special delivery service would sub- 
Stantially increase operating expenses and decrease passenger 
revenues and the service would be likely to spread to other 
cities. It contended that if the B. & O. was justified in per- 
forming free motor coach transfer of passengers without having 
any tariff on file with the Commission, since that carrier pub- 
lished rates to New York, it might with equal propriety haul pas- 
Sengers from the Pennsylvania station via motor bus or taxi 
cab to any place in New York. It also contended, said Mr. 
Porter, that if a rate to New York covered any point on Man- 
hattan Island, it should likewise be permitted to transfer pas- 
Sengers to their exact point of destination, such a passenger 
transfer being, analogous, in its estimation, to store door 
delivery of freight. 

, The practice proposed by the Pennsylvania, the report 
Said, would go considerably beyond that of the B. & O., since 
it would accord free transfer of passengers to and from any 
point in Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, by whatever means 
it might deem expedient, resulting in prejudice to the two 
other boroughs. 

In addition to the undue prejudice, the Commission pointed 
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out that the schedule would cause conflicts in rates between 
those obtained by reason of the coach transfer and the com- 
binations applicable to territory served by the New Haven and 
the New York Central. 

Commissioner Porter, commenting on the reference of 
B. & O. counsel to the fact that the Pennsylvania and the 
protestants had endeavored to have the Commission institute 
an investigation into and concerning the legality of the pro- 
posed practice of the Pennsylvania and the existing practice of 
the B. & O., which had been denied, said that the matter of 
the transfer of passengers by the B. & O. was not before the 
Commission in this proceeding. He called attention, however, 
to the fact that in No. 23400, coordination of motor transporta- 
tion, the Commission, on May 12, entered upon an investigation 
into the general matter of coordination of motor transportation 
of passengers and property on the public highways by or in 
connection or in competition with common carriers subject to 
the interstate commerce act. In disposing of the case, the 
Commission said: 


The proposed schedule would tend to disrupt the present fare 
structure in its relation to New York and other basing points by 
permitting transfer of passengers at the New York base fare into 
higher fare territory. We have frequently announced the principle 
that a rate once lawfully established continues to be the legal rate 
until legally canceled, and that a subsequent schedule naming a 
new rate without canceling the previous rate, can not carry the 
new rate into lawful effect. Brown Paper Mills Co. vs. Inland Water- 
ways Corp., 156 I. C. C. 339. The proposed schedule makes no 
attempt to cancel the lawfully-published schedules now in effect. 

Protestants recognize that the transportation of organized par- 
ties of various kinds, such as religious and fraternal, base ball 
clubs, and convention parties, is a growing and valuable business, 
actively solicited by them. Nevertheless, they are in accord upon 
the undesirability of the practice proposed in the suspended schedule, 
for the reasons that the maintenance of such a competitive service 
would entail considerably greater expense without compensation by 
increased traffic, would thus unnecessarily deplete their revenues, 
and would be likely to spread generally throughout the country. 
They believe the free transfer service here proposed to be entirely 
unnecessary under present conditions. 

The New York Central points out that if the proposed schedule 
is permitted to become effective it will be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of affording like facilities from and to its Grand Central 
station at 42nd street, and that under the territorial applicability 
of the suspended schedule there would remain practically no non- 
competitive territory between respondent and itself. 

The Erie and the Lackawanna terminate at Jersey City and 
Hoboken, N. J., respectively. These protestants transport their New 
York passengers either by ferry or through the Hudson and Man- 
hattan tubes. Passengers using the tubes must pay the tube fares. 
The competition resulting from the present practice of the B. & O. 
has made it practically impossible for these protestants to secure 
organized parties for transportation, and if the proposed schedule 
were permitted to become effective it would serve to emphasize their 
terminal disadvantage and_ necessitate the inauguration of a like 
service, which they are not desirous of establishing because of the 
attendant decrease in net revenue. 

Without passing upon the lawfulness under section l5a of the 
act of free transfer service such as respondent is here proposing 
to establish, we think that the proposed schedule is objectionable, 
among other reasons, because it lacks the Saeny and definiteness 
contemplated by section 6 of the act and required by our tariff rules, 
and would create undue prejudice in violation of section 3 of the act. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


Five short line railroads have been found by the Commis- 
sion, by division 5, in No. 9200, railway mail pay, to be sep- 
arately operated railroads less than 100 miles in length and 
entitled to rates of mail pay for roads so classified in Railway 
Mail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675. The railroads so classified are 
Montpelier & Wells River, St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 
Tallulah Falls Railway, Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, and 
the Jacksonville & Havana. Each of the roads presented a 
petition for such classification. They are in widely separated 
parts of the country. 

A matter considered in connection with these applications 
was a petition of the Post Office Department for a rehearing 
and revision of the order entered September 18, 1926, classify- 
ing the Springfield Terminal Railway as a separately operated 
short line. The Commission said that in view of the findings 
herein it was of the opinion that the petition should be denied. 


SAND AND GRAVEL TO IOWA 


The Commission, by division 4, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Eastman in No. 21755, McGrath Sand & Gravel Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Moline Con- 
sumers Co. vs. Burlington; No. 22267, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. 
Same; and a sub-number thereunder, Same vs. Burlington; No. 
22422, Same vs. Burlington et al., and No. 22423,Same vs. Bur- 
lington et al., has found unreasonable and unduly | prejudicial 
the rates on sand and gravel from Chillicothe, Ottawa, Sheridan, 
Yorkville, Aurora, and Moline, Ill, and LaGrange and Reading, 
Mo., to destinations in Iowa on the Burlington, Rock Island and 
the Wabash, to the extent that they exceeded rates based on 
the Iowa interstate scale, with joint rates made on the 80 per 
cent combination basis, in the past; and for the future to the 
extent that they may exceed rates based on a scale set forth 
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in an appendix not herein reproduced. The Iowa scale was 
also used in Missouri Gravel Co. vs. Burlington, 132 I. C. C. 200, 
and in other sand and gravel cases. The new rates are to be- 
come effective not later than September 16. 

The Commission said that the scale prescribed for the 
future would remove the existing undue prejudice to the com- 
plaining interstate shippers and that there was no warrant in 
this record for requiring any changes in the intrastate rates 
in Iowa under sections 3 and 13 of the interstate commerce act. 
Reparation was awarded to the Moline Consumers Co. and Mis- 
souri Gravel Co. 

The scale set forth in the appendix for the making of rates 
for the future begins with a rate of 80 cents a ton for single 
mile hauls in the block between 40 and 50 miles and 95 cents for 
joint-line hauls in that block. The scale progresses in 10-mile 
blocks up to 170 miles; then two 15-mile blocks are inserted in 
it, followed by 30-mile blocks up to 350 miles. 

The single-line rate for the block between 90 and 100 miles 
is 105 cents and the joint line 120. For the block between 185 
and 200 miles the single-line rate becomes 150 cents and the 
joint line 160. The scale runs out with a block from 320 to 
350 miles with a single-line rate of 195 cents and a joint-line 
rate of 200 cents. 


LUMBER EQUIDISTANT RULE 


Satisfied that Congress, when it enacted the equidistant 
clause of the fourth section in 1920 did not intend to change 
the entire rate structure of the country at the cost of labor “of 
staggering proportions,” the Commission, on reconsideration and 
argument in Fourth Section Application No. 12725, rates on 
lumber and other forest products, in carloads, from south Pacific 
coast territory to points in central freight association territory, 
has modified the original finding, 151 I. C. C. 763. It has elimi- 
nated the equidistant clause part of the original finding so 
that relief granted will be subject to limitations other than the 
one put in the original order in supposed compliance with the 
provisions of the equidistant clause. 


Bluntly stated, the Commission has reversed itself on that 
point. In third supplemental fourth section order No. 10015, re- 
lief has been granted subject to all the limitations set forth 
in the original report other than the equidistant limitation. In 
substance the new determination in the matter is that the 
equidistant clause should be construed to mean that when car- 
riers desire to continue long-established groups, as in this one, 
their desire entitles them to relief from the fourth section as 
a “special case” without regard to the equidistant clause. Other 
relief has been denied as of November 10, 1930. 

Commissioners Woodlock and Brainerd changed their votes. 
Thereby they changed a decision reached, in the original report, 
by a vote of six to five in favor of the application of the equi- 
distant clause to one of seven to four against the application 
of the equidistant clause. 

Chairman McManamy wrote the original report and Com- 
missioner Eastman wrote the leading dissent. In this report 
on reconsideration their positions as2 reversed. Commissioner 
Eastman writes the report and the chairman writes the prin- 
cipal dissent; that is, principal in the sense of being the longest 
and the first of the dissents. Commissioner Farrell also wrote 
a dissent, not so detailed as that of the chairman. Commissioner 
Lee joined with the chairman and Commissioner Tate with 
Commissioner Farrell. 

Commissioner Woodlock, whose vote is understood to have 
caused the reconsideration which has resulted in the reversal 
of the former finding, as to the equidistant clause, in a con- 
curring expression, said he concurred in the original report in 
the belief that the terms of the law were such as to compel 
him to that conclusion notwithstanding the obviously evil con- 
sequences of its application to the facts of record in the case. 
He said he was now convinced that that conclusion was 
wrong, based upon a mistaken view of the law and the facts 
and that the instant report reflected the correct view of both. 

‘J therefore concur in the instant report,” said he, “which 
finds that the group adjustment here concerned furnishes a 
‘special case’ and one of the kind of cases which Congress 
must have had in mind when it enacted the fourth section of 
the law as it now stands. The terms of the law itself indicate 
that it contemplated a distinction between circuity as a fact 
and circuity as a controlling cause and the history of the enact- 
ment of the so-called ‘equidistant clause’ and the practice of 
this Commission prior and subsequent to that enactment fully 
support the conclusion here reached—which conclusion has the 
merit of accordance with common sense and equity.” 

The circuity clause is that one enacted in 1920, which says 
“and if a circuitous rail line or route is, because of such cir- 
cuity, granted authority to meet the charges of a more direct 
line or route to or from competitive points and to maintain 
higher charges to or from intermediate points on its line, the 
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authority shall not include intermediate points as to which th. 
haul of the petitioning line or route is not longer than that o 
the direct line or route between the competitive points.” 

Application of the circuity clause in accordance with the 
ruling made in the original report, Commissioner Eastmay 
pointed out, would disrupt group adjustments, a practice jp 
rate-making that was one of its outstanding characteristics 

“This practice (of groups at points of origin and of desgij. 
nation) has existed from the very beginning,” said Mr. Eastman. 
“and in principle meets with general approval. Such grouping 
may be actuated in large part by commercial and competitive 
reasons, as in the case of the great citrus fruit and lumber 
blankets, or it may be resorted to merely for convenience and 
simplicity of rate publication.” 

Continuing along that line he said that even where rates 
were established on a distance basis throughout a large terri. 
tory by the application of a uniform scale, some measure of 
grouping was necessary to relieve the carriers of undue and 
unreasonable expense in publishing tariffs and in order that 
the tariffs might be reasonably simple and convenient for ship. 
pers’ use. He said that if the equidistant rule had been applied 
as the original finding in this case would require it to be 
applied, in connection with southern class rates, it would have 
been necessary to have made more than 131,000,000 computa- 
tions of distance to ascertain the distances between all freight 
stations in southern territory. Further on that point he said: 


; If the equidistant rule were applied, this process would be repeated 
in the case of all of the important adjustments of rates on a distance 
basis which we have prescribed, for all of them employ grouping toa 
greater or less extent. Among others, it would be necessary to revamp 
completely the southwestern class and commodity rate adjustment, 
the cement rates all the way from the Rocky Mountains to the 
eastern seaboard, the brick and clay product rates in much the same 
territory, the eastern iron and steel adjustment, the peach and citrus 
fruit rates from the south, and many other rate structures which 
we have prescribed with distance as the chief governing factor. Not 
only this, but a similar process of revamping would be necessary in 
the case of the very important rate structures on such commodities 
as coal and lumber, which are characterized by groups, often quite 
large, having to some extent a commercial and competitive origin. 
The fact must be obvious that the equidistant rule, which deals with 
distances between particular points, is discordant with a group system 
of rates which wholly disregards differences in distance between the 
points embraced within a group and is influenced only by average dis- 
tances, and not always consistently by those where commercial and 
competitive conditions are taken into consideration. 

There can, in short, be no doubt but that the wholesale applica- 
tion of the equidistant rule in connection with the granting of fourth 
section relief to circuitous lines or routes would precipitate a pro- 
found disturbance in the rate structure of the country which would 
be of long duration, which would cause great expense to the car- 
riers and confustion to the shippers, and which no one desires. This, 
however, is no answer to the legal question. If this is what the 
law requires, it must be done, and those who object must look to 
Congress for relief. 


While a different conclusion was reached in our original report, 
upon further consideration we are of the view that there is no 
such requirement in the law. Clearly the equidistant rule applies 
only when a circuitous line or route is granted relief ‘‘because of 
such circuity.’’ As has already been indicated, it is a plain inference 
from the wording of the law itself that relief may be granted to 
a circuitous line or route on other grounds, and this is now generally 
conceded. For example, water competition or the financial necessities 
of a weak line or operation through a high-rated territory may be 
the ground. We know of no good reason why the preservation of 
established rate groups may not, under appropriate circumstances, 
be included in this list. When a circuitous line or route wishes to 
meet competition at a certain point and seeks fourth section relief 
in that connection, the question is whether it may fairly and prop- 
erly be allowed to charge higher rates at intermediate points. The 
length of haul or financial weakness due to thin traffic or operation 
through difficult territory may be a sufficient reason for such higher 
rates, but so may the fact that the higher rates are consistent with 
an established group adjustment which we have either approved or 
have no adequate reason for condemning as unlawful under other 
sections of the act. The latter may be true even where the per- 
centage of circuity is so small that it would not in itself appear to 
justify relief. To paraphrase the language of the Supreme Court, in 
the exercise of a sound legal discretion we may grant permission to 
charge higher rates at the intermediate points upon the ground that 
such rates are part of an established group adjustment, if we are 
satisfied that this is compatible ‘‘with a due consideration of the 
private and public interests concerned and in view of the _pref- 
erence and discrimination clauses of the second and third sections,’ 
and, no doubt, of the provisions of the first section also. 


Nor will this conclusion result in a nullificaion of the equidistant 
clause. Where there are no established groups or where we _ have 
adequate ground for condemning those which exist as in violation 
of other sections of the act, and where, therefore, the long haul 
resulting from circuity is the only reason for permitting the higher 
rates at intermediate points, the equidistant rule may appropriately 
be applied, and, indeed, must be applied as a matter of law. Such 
situations may frequently arise. 


Commissioner Eastman said that the new finding col- 
formed with the practice of the Commission, in deciding what 
constituted “special cases” both before and after the enact- 
ment of the equidistant rule, and was consistent with several 
decisions since the 1920 amendment, notably Class and Com 
modity Rates Between Western Points, 104 I. GC. C. 578, and 
Class and Commodity Rates to Eastern Territory, 144 I. C. C. 
28. He said it was also consistent with the report which the 
Commission sent to the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce on March 19, 1924, in regard to S. 2327, the Gooding bill 
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to amend the fourth section. That bill, Mr. Eastman pointed 
out, failed of passage. 

Facts about fourth section departures, if the equidistant 
rule as construed in the original finding were applied, Mr. 
Eastman said, could not be ascertained “without labor of stag- 
gering proportions in the computation of millions of distances 
where relief had been granted on account of circuity.” 


Such results, he said, could be avoided, even if the equi- 
distant rule were applied, by a closing of the circuitous routes 
put which he said no one desired. They could also be avoided, 
he said, if relief could be granted for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the established groups. In view of the conclusions with 
respect to the proper interpretation of the fourth section, man- 
ifestly, he said, that was dependent upon whether the groups 
were compatible with the public interest and lawful under other 
sections of the act. In disposing of the case, the Commission 


said: 


In view of the publicity which this proceeding has had, the fact 
that no interested shipper has made any complaint with reference to 
this grouping, but that on the contrary the request of the carriers for 
relief has had the support of the shippers, is significant and im- 
portant in this connection. Some of the groups seem poorly aligned, 
more particularly in the case of traffic approaching the destination 
territory by way of the southern routes through the southwest. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that these same destination groups 
are used in the case of the lumber traffic from the Pacific northwest. 
They permit competition on an equal basis from the entire Pacific 
coast and intermountain country. Obviously commercial and com- 
petitive conditions have played a part in their construction. 


Under all of the circumstances we certainly would not, if a com- 
plaint were made under section 3, find that the rates produced by 
these groups violate that section, merely from a consideration of their 
appearance on the map. In view of the fact that here no complaint 
has been made by either the shippers or the receivers of the lumber, 
it is clear that we have no sufficient reason for condemning these 
groups under section 3 or any other provision of the act. We have 
frequently declined to disturb groups of long standing where it appears 
that they are generally satisfactory to carriers and shippers, and 
there is no plain evidence that they result in undue preference or 
prejudice. Moreover, fourth section relief on the ground here sought 
will in no way prevent a subsequent rearrangement of the groups if, 
upon complaint, it is shown that they should be rearranged. 


We therefore find that the situation here presented is a “special 
case’ within the meaning of section 4; that the destination group- 
ing in connection with the rates in issue is, so far as this record 
shows, compatible with the public interest and not in violation of 
sections 1 or 3; that the preservation of this grouping constitutes a 
sufficient reason for maintaining at intermediate points on the cir- 
cuitous routes in question rates higher than at final destination, 
but not higher than the group rates now in effect; and that ap- 
propriate relief should be granted for the purpose of continuing 
such grouping subject to the conditions set forth in our prior report 
and order, except the equidistant rule. For these reasons, also, the 
finding in our prior report, that the only ground presented for relief 
in —— is the circuity of the lines or routes seeking relief, 
is modified. 


In the dissenting views the original finding was supported 
at length and for the reasons indicated in the report and the 
abstract thereof (see Traffic World, March 2, 1929, p. 509) with 
as many citations, if not more, than in the majority report 
written by Commissioner Eastman. Chairman McManamy said 
that the majority finding indirectly sustained the carriers’ con- 
tention that the equidistant clause was in conflict with section 
3. That, he said, was predicated upon the carriers’ assertion 
that group adjustments were established to prevent undue 
prejudice and that application of the equidistant clause would 
disrupt such groups and thereby create section 3 violations. He 
thought that the most misleading of arguments made in the 
case. 


Commissioner Farrell said he dissented because he believed 
the decision to be in excess of the jurisdiction conferred upon 
the Commission by Congress. 


A small reorganization of the Commission’s divisions has 
taken place in connection with the reversal by the Commis- 
Sion of its original finding in respect of the meaning of the 
equidistant part of the fourth section. The numerical designa- 
tions of divisions 2 and 3 have been exchanged. The change 
became effective on July 16. The result is that a majority of 
the members of new division 2 is in accord with the majority 
that caused the reversal. 

_ The change is akin to that which takes place in a legis- 
lative assembly when an adverse vote puts the majority into 
a minority. Division 2, in the first instance, decides applica- 
tions for fourth section relief and questions relating to tariffs, 
such as, for instance, whether a tariff against. which protests 
have been lodged, shall be suspended. That division, 4s now 
constituted, is composed of Commissioners Aitchison, Porter 
and Tate. The two first mentioned agree with the latest ruling 
In respect of the equidistant clause. As constituted before the 
reversal division 2 consisted of Chairman McManamy and Com- 
missioners Brainard and Lee. McManamy and Lee opposed 
the reversal. Had division 2 continued unchanged every fourth 
section application involving the equidistant question would 
have had to be decided by a division the majority of which 
was out of sympathy with the latest construction placed upon 
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By this exchange of numerical desig- 
nations of the two divisions that unsatisfactory duty was lifted 
from the shoulders of two members who were not in agreement 
with a majority of their colleagues on that part of the fourth 
section. 


the equidistant clause. 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


The Commission, in a supplemental report in No. 4844, the 
old bill of lading case, has disapproved the use of bills of 
lading with carbonized backs, intended for use in making inter- 
office memoranda, receipts, and so forth. In order to accom- 
plish that, the terms and conditions have been rearranged and 
reduced in size to such an extent as to require the use of a 
magnifying glass to read them. Use of such bills, the report 
says, is not compliance with the law, and carriers should reject 
them. The report was put out hurriedly so as to save loss 
resulting from the printing of bills that could not be used. 

The Commission, in condemning the use of bills of lading 
in which the terms and conditions on the back of the bills 
were rearranged and printed in the smallest possible type, 
acted upon its own motion and upon the theory that it would 
save expense by disapproving, as quickly as possible, bills, 
which, in its opinion, could not possibly be regarded as in 
compliance with the interstate commerce act. On some of the 
forms the terms and conditions were printed in type so small 
that they were set in columns one inch wide and between three 
and four inches long. In that way the printers saved space in 
which memoranda or recipts could be written or typed on paper 
parts of which had been carbonized. In dealing with that state 
of facts, the Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Porter, said: 


Our attention has been directed to the practice indulged in by 
many shippers of carbonizing the backs of bills of lading for the 
purpose of making inter-office memoranda, receipts, etc. In order to 
accomplish this purpose the terms and conditions of the bills of 
lading have been rearranged and reduced in size to such an extent as 
to require the use of a magnifying glass to read them. In other 
instances the ‘‘original’’ bill of lading is a carbon copy. Such radical 
departures from the forms of the bills of lading in general use are 
disapproved by us, and the use of such bills is not a compliance 
with the act. The carriers should reject all such bills of lading when 
tendered. Nothing should be done to interfere with the legibility of 
the terms and conditions of the contract of carriage or the con- 
tinuity of arrangement thereof, or to vary any of the terms and 
conditions of the regular bills of lading. No order is necessary. 


REFRIGERATORS, BEANS, ETC. 


In a report written by Commissioner Lewis, in I. and S. 
No. 3130, southwestern rates, the Commission has disposed of 
some parts of the hangover from the Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases, 123 I. C, C. 208. Refrigerators, carbonic acid gas, 
dried beans and peas, edible and inedible, are dealt with in 
part in this report. Rates on import, export and coastwise 
shipments of the commodities mentioned are not embraced in 
this report. 

Tariffs considered in this report, supposed to be in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s report in the southwestern revi- 
sion, were suspended in 1928 and since the expiration of the 
suspension period allowed by law they have been held up by 
the postponement tariffs of the carriers. The rates dealt with 
are only those specifically mentioned in the findings hereinafter 
set forth. The protests which caused suspension were directed 
against increases. Some reductions were proposed. 


The Commission found justified the proposed cancellation 
of commodity rates and the application of fourth class rates on 
refrigerators, inadequately described, said Mr. Lewis, as house- 
hold refrigerators, and on carbonic acid gas in steel cylinders, 
all in carloads, between points in the southwest and from 
points on and east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to 
points in the southwest and in Missouri and Kansas. 


As to dried beans and peas the Commission found the pro- 
posed cancellation of commodity rates and the application of 
class rates, in carloads, between points in the southwest and 
from points on and east of the two rivers and to destinations 
in Missouri and Kansas, not justified as to the edible varieties 
and not justified as to the inedible varieties in so far as in- 
creases would result, without prejudice to the establishment of 
rates not exceeding column 27.5 on the inedible varieties of 
cow peas, soya beans and velvet beans, in carloads, and column 
32.5 on the edible varieties. The edible varieties, however, 
identified in the western classification as dried beans and peas 
not otherwise indexed by name, are to take a minimum of 40,000 
pounds. 

Chairman McManamy noted a dissent. Commisioner Brain- 
erd, dissenting, said he could not agree with the majority that 
the proposed increased rates had been shown to be reasonable. 
Therefore he dissented. 
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‘COMMISSION REPORTS 


Empty Beverage Containers 


I. and S. No. 3404, beverage containers, carload and less 
than carloads, from,to, and between points in southern territory. 
By division 4. Schedules proposing eighth class, resulting in 
increases on beverage containers returned, found justified, 
order of suspension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
Makers of cereal beverages protested, contending that their 
industry, the making of near-beer, was greatly depressed and 
that it could not absorb any further increase in transportation 
charges. 

Peaches 


No. 22657, Naas Bros. Fruit Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Allegation that rate charged 
on carload of peaches, Hanford, Calif., to Benson, Minn., was 
inapplicable and unreasonable, found not sustained. Com- 
missioner Farrell dissented. 

Rough Soapstone 


No. 22692, United States Graphite Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, rough soapstone, 
carloads, Marriottsville, Md., to Saginaw, Mich., not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. 


Steel Cabinets, Desks, Etc. 
No. 21087, Stationers Corporation vs. Pere Marquette et al. 
By the Commission. Complaint dismissed. Separate charges 
applied to transportation of set-up steel filing cabinets and 
steel desks and to nested steel waste baskets, shipped March 
10, 1926, in one car, from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Los Angeles, 
Calif., not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 
Rough Castings and Sheets 
No. 20918, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania. By division 4. Rates, rough iron or steel cast- 
ings, Cleveland, O., to East Pittsburgh, Pa., unreasonable prior 
to November 1, 1924, to the extent they exceeded the aggregate 
of intermediates. Rates, sheet iron and sheet steel, Zanesville, 
O., to East Pittsburgh, Bessemer, Miffin Junction and Oak Hill, 
Pa., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediates. Reparation awarded. This report also em- 
braces a sub-numbeer, Same vs. B. & O. et al. 


Dormant Boxwood 


No. 22497, Williamsburg Holding Corporation et al. vs. A. 
C. L. et al. By division 3. Rates, dormant boxwood, points in 
the Carolinas and Georgia to Williamsburg, Va., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed the corresponding fifth 
class rates, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. Repara- 
tion — and new rates to be made effective not later than 
October 1. 


Straw and Other Boards 


No. 21624, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, strawboard, chip- 
board and kindred products, from and to points in central terri- 
tory and from points in that territory to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories, not unreasonable. 
Beans 
No. 22643, Edward Widmayer vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rate and refrigeration charge, car- 
load of beans, Manning, S. C., to V shington, D. C., not unrea- 
sonable. 
Onions 
No. 21788, Arthur Bernier, doing business as E. Bernier & 
Son, et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. By division 4. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rates, onions, carloads, Mendota, Dodge Center, Albert 
Lea, Lyle, and Hollandale, Minn., and Osage and St. Anagar, Ia., 
to: New Orleans, La., not unreasonable. 


Chewing Gum by Express 


No. 22685, National Association of Chewing Gum Manufac- 
turers and Allied Trades vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. First class rating on 
chewing gum by express not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

. Mineral Mixture 

No. 21991, Shores Mueller Co. vs. Rock Island et al. By 
division 4. Rate, $1.185, one carload of mineral mixture for 
live stock feeding, from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Houston, Tex., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 85 cents. 
Reparation of $100.50 awarded. No order for the future neces- 
sary because the 85-cent rate is effective. 


Express Cream Rates 


No. 22797, Bridgeman Russell Co. vs. American Railway 
Express Co. et al. By division 5. Charges at second class rates 
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on many shipments of cream in 5, 8 and 10 gallon cans, point 
in Kansas and Nebraska to Sioux Falls, S. D., unreasonable t, 
the extent they exceeded those which would have accrued unde; 
the scale prescribed in North American Creamery Co. vs. Ameri. 
can Railway Express Co., 136 I. C. C. 359 and 160 I. C. C. 299 
Reparation awarded. 
Building Paper 

No. 22193, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. New Haven et aj 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, building paper, 
carloads, Unionville, Conn., to New Bedford and Boston, Mass, 
and Piers 37 and 40, New York, N. Y., not unreasonable. 

‘Nitrogen Inoculating Compound 

No. 22915, Northrup King Co. vs. St. Paul et al. By divi. 
sion 3. Rate, nitrogen seed and soil inoculating compound, in 
less-than-carloads, Milwaukee, Wis., to Minneapolis, Minn., jy 
contravention of the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.425, 
Reparation of $52.39 awarded. 


Exhibition Cattle 


No. 22312, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Erie et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Shipment of two car. 
loads of cattle, used for exhibition purposes, but described in 
the bill of lading as ordinary livestock, Ashville, O., to Chicago, 
Ill., found undercharged to the extent that the charges, collected 
at a rate of 34.5 cents, were less than those which would have 
accrued at 40 cents a hundred pounds, minimum 24,000 pounds. 
The Commission found that an allegation of unreasonableness 
was barred by the statuté of limitations. It held that the carrier 
had no right to accept the animals as ordinary livestock al- 
though the shipper said he had insured the stock to cover the 
higher than ordinary livestock values. It also held that the 
minimum for each car was applicable .and not a minimum ap- 
plicable to the larger car ordered but not furnished, such as was 
used in calculating the charges. It said there were outstand- 
ing undercharges. 

Steel Factory Bins 


No. 22947, Cleveland Wire Spring Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Less-than-carload rates, 
iron and steel factory bins, not in boxes or crates, Cleveland, 0., 
to destinations in Iowa, Missouri, Colorado, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Rough Bending Oak 

No. 22922, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, rough bending oak 
(hoop plank), Bourbon and Columbia City, Ind., to Delphos, 0., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Gas and Fuel Oil 
No. 23056, Ashland Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Rate, gas oil and fuel oil, in tank 
cars, Leach, Ky., to Cincinnati, O., and points in its switching 
district, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
16.5 cents. New rate and reparation proposed. 


Bituminous Coal 

No. 22918, Coweta Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner W. A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bitumin- 
ous coal, mines in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to New- 
nan and Elberton, Ga., not unreasonable. This report embraces 
a sub-number, Elberton Oil Mills vs. Southern et al. 

Rough Rice 

No. 22477, Memphis Freight Bureau for Standard Rice Co., 
Inc., vs. St. Louis Southwestern. By Examiner R. M. Furniss. 
Dismissal proposed. Carload rate, rough rice, points in Arkan- 
sas to Memphis, Tenn., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Chestnut Tanning Acid and Extract 

No. 22973, Charles S. Walton & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. - Rate, liquid chestnut tanning ex- 
tract, in tank cars, Lynchburg, Va., to Baltimore, Md., unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 25 cents. New 
rate and reparation proposed. Rates, liquid chestnut tanning 
acid, Buena Vista, Waynesboro and Charlottesville, Va., to Balti- 
more not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Furniture 


No. 23308, Peterson Art Furniture Co. vs. Chicago Great 
Western. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, one mixed carload, furniture, Waterville, Minn., to New 
York, N. Y., applicable. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 23017, Joseph Schoenthal Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rate, scrap iron, Muskegon, Mich., to 
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Kokomo, Ind., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $4 a long 
ton. Reparation proposed. 


Potatoes 


No. 22682, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. By Examinar F. A. Clifford. Rates, potatoes, points 
in the Red River Valley district in western Minnesota and east- 
ern North Dakota to Topeka, Kan., not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial in the past and for the future to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed the rates from the district of origin 
mentioned, as defined in Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. Aransas 
H. T. Ry., 155 I. C. C. 89, to Kansas City, Mo., by more than 
15 cents a hundred pounds. Denial of reparation because no 
damage was proved, and order for the future proposed. 


Bananas 


No. 22345, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., ét al. vs. 
A.C. L. et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, bananas, Charleston, S. C., to destinations in 
North Carolina and Rock Hill, S. C., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN EXCESS INCOME 


In a tentative report of the Commission by division 1, in 
Finance No. 4002, excess income of the Smoky Mountain Rail- 
way Co., the Commission has found that the carrier had excess 
net railway operating income from January 1 to April 14, 1927, 
of $3,097.14, and has entered an order requiring the payment 
of $1,548.57, or one-half of the excess net railway operating 
income found to have been earned, with interest at the rate of 
six per cent from and after the date on which the principal 
amount is required to be paid. For the years 1921 to 1926, 
inclusive, there was no excess railway operating income earned 
by the carrier, according to the report. The carrier has 40 
days from July 10 to file a protest against the report. The 
value of the carrier’s property for rate-making purposes on the 
pasis of which the recapture was figured is $130,000. 

The Smoky Mountain abandoned its line April 14, 1927. It 
was an industrial railroad constructed with funds furnished by 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, which was the owner of 
all of its capital stock, except directors’ qualifying shares, and 
extended from Ritter to Bone Valley, N. C., about nine miles. 


REORGANIZATION OF S. & A. 


The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report, 
in Finance No. 8058, Savannah & Atlanta Railway Co. acqui- 
sition and securities (see Traffic World, June 21, p. 1633), has 
amended its certificate and order issued June 10, so as to au- 
thorize the issue of 30,000 instead of 23,500 shares of common 
stock without nominal or par value, and the sale of $1,300,000 
of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, and 6,500 
shares of common stock at a price to net the applicant not less 
than 90 per cent of the principal amount of the bonds and 
accrued interest. Commissioner Eastman, who dissented in the 
original report, noted his dissent in the supplemental one. 

In the original report the Commission authorized the sale 
of $1,300,000 of first mortgage bonds so as to yield not less 
than 95 per cent of the principal amount. It did not authorize 
the issue of 6,500 shares of common stock to be sold as a “mixed 
package” with the bonds, as the applicant denominated the 
proposed transaction. The company denied that the 6,500 
shares would be a bonus to the buyers of the stock, but was 
a part of the scheme for reorganizing the company and getting 
the funds to carry into effect the plan for the reorganization. 

The applicant, in the further proceeding, said it had been 
wable to place the bonds so as to yield 95, but that it had a 
hope of placing them with underwriters at a price to yield 90 
per cent of the principal and accrued interest. 

In the original report the company was also authorized to 
issue $1,250,000 of preferred stock. There was no issue as to 
that in the supplemental proceeding and the authorization as 
to it was allowed to stand as made. 


PETERSBURG TELEPHONE MERGER 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting, the Commission, 
by division 4, in Finance No. 8248, Petersburg Telephone Co. 
control, has authorized the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia to acquire control of the Petersburg Telephone 
Co., by the purchase of capital stock at $400 a share, par 
value $100. The company the stock of which is to be acquired 
operates exchanges at Petersburg, Hopewell and Chester, Va. 
The Petersburg company also controls about 59 per cent of 
the outstanding stock of the Dinwiddie Telephone Co. and 
all of its outstanding bonds. The Dinwiddie operates an ex- 
change at DeWitt, Va. The Petersburg company also owns 
toll lines and is intimately associated in operation of toll lines 
with the applicant company, the latter a part of the Bell system. 
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The Bell system and the Petersburg company, in 1902, re- 
duced their competition by a merging of the facilities of their 
predecessor companies so that the applicant became the owner 
of about one third of the stock of the company the report in 
this case authorizes the Chesapeake & Potomac of Virginia 
wholly to acquire at $400 a share, minority holders willing to 
sell their stock to be paid at the same rate as the controlling 
stockholders. 

Need of additional capital investment for rehabilitating 
telephone service in the upper James river basin, in which 
Hopewell is showing a wonderful growth after its depression 
at the close of the world war, was represented as the reason 
for the sale of.stock at $400 a share. The applicant said there 
would be no change in operation by reason of the sale and 
that the present management would be retained. 

The Commission said that the existing situation created a 
divided responsibility for the furnishing of service which would 
be removed by the acquisition. It said that it appeared that 
the future development of telephone facilities in that section 
would be better assured by the acquisition of the control sought. 
In justification of the price for the stock it was shown that 
the Petersburg company, for three years, had an average earn- 
ing of $20.37 a share. Commissioner Eastman dissented be- 
cause he was not satisfield that the purchase price had been 
justified. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Upon complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed 
No. 19245, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O et al., No. 23293, 
Union Sanitary Works of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co. vs. 
C. & A. et al., No. 23316, Riverside Cement Co. vs. L. A. & S. L., 
No. 23321, Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 
23378, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 
23409, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co., No. 22481, Old 
Ben Coal Corporation vs. I. C. et al., No. 23486, Heywood-Wake- 
field Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., and No. 23534, California Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed 
No. 23312, Southern Material & Construction Co. et al. vs. F. E. 
C. et al., No. 23405, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. P. & 
S. F. et al., and No. 23426, Davis Bros. Stone Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al. 

No. 21374, Dixie Sales Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. The 
order entered in this case May 16, which was by its terms made 
effective August 12, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, 
has been modified to become effective December 11, 1930, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, solely in respect of rates to 
western trunk line territory. 


No. 23219, Wood Conversion Co. vs. A. & W. Complaint 
having been satisfied, same is dismissed. 

No. 22402, Rockwood, Ala., Stone Co. vs. N. A. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place as 
Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 17826 (and Sub. 1), Gay, Sullivan & Co., Inc., vs. A. G. 
S. et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 23162, United States Graphite Co. vs. E. J. & E. et al. 
Complaint. dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 22036, Dempsey Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Petition of complainants’ for reconsideration as to rates from 
Calsaco, S. C., to destinations in N. C. and Virginia prior to 
October 8, 1929, denied, in view of Division 3 reopening case 
for reconsideration. 

No. 22036, Dempsey Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 19779, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration, and petition of Central 
Freight Association lines for rehearing and modification of 
findings and order denied, in view of reopening by division 2 
of the case for reconsideration. 

No. 21245 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Independent Oil Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. The order entered on January 30, which 
was by its terms made effective May 5, and subsequently post- 
poned until further order of Commission, has been made effec- 
tive on or before August 15, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 21860, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. M. P. et al. 
ing reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 18726, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., 
No. 20008, Mueller-Keller Candy Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. A. F. & G. 
et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration in so far as 
they relate to rates from Virginia and North Carolina. 

No. 22550, Solar Refining Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. Order 
entered on April 18, 1930, has been modified so as to permit 
defendants to cancel rates on petroleum and products, in car- 
loads, from Lima, O., to Hillside, Mich., and so as to eliminate 
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the requiremént that defendants maintain rates from and to 
those points as required by said order. 

Finance No. 8227, application of Batesville Southwestern 
and Estate of R. J. Darnell, for certificate to abandon a line 
of railroad between Batesville and Crowder, Miss. J. T. Walker 
et al., residents of Quitman county, Mississippi, and James 
Stone, a resident of Oxford, Lafayette county, Mississippi, per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application 12720, et al., commodity rates 
to Tampa, Fla. Petition filed by A. C. L. for modification of 
report in Commodity Rates to Tampa, Fla. 160 I. C. C. 748, 
denied. 

No. 16234, Durham Coal & Iron Co. et al. vs. C. of G. et al. 
Order entered herein on December 5, 1925, has been modified 
so as to permit defendants to cancel rates on coke, in carloads, 
from Chickamauga and Durham, Ga., to Pacific coast terminals 
and so as to eliminate the requirement that defendants main- 
tain rates from those points as required by said order. 

No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Petition of defendant, Pecos Valley 
Southern, for amendment of order herein so as to authorize 
said petitioner to publish and assess a special differential on 
the traffic involved in said proceedings, or that in the alternative 
said proceedings be reopened for further hearing, denied. 

No. 17631, Spence-Hollowell Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al., No. 17383 (Sub. 3), J. & G. Lippman, Inc., et al. vs. N. S. 
et al., No. 17383 (Sub. 4), R. C. Abbott et al. vs. Same, and 
No. 17383 (Sub. 7), Brock & Scott Produce Co. et al. vs. N. S. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 13569, Southeastern Sugar Investigation, and No. 15397, 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. A. & R. et al. Peti- 
tion filed October 8, 1928, by complainant in No. 15397, praying 
for reopening, modification of findings, and an order requiring 
establishment of intrastate rates in states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Florida in harmony with interstate rates, 
denied. 

No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Southern et al. No. 
18431, Florence Pipe & Foundry & Machine Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al., and No. 16176, Somerville Iron Works vs. Southern 
et al. Petition of U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., intervener, for 
modification of order,. denied. 

No. 18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., No. 18732, Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
No. 19500, George L. Collins Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
No. 18131, Masson & Sons, Ltd., et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
No. 18176 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Peters Duncan, Ltd., et al. vs. 
D. M. & V. et al. Petition of defendants for rehearing as to 
reparation, and petition of Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Associa- 
tion, intervener, in No. 18650, for rehearing as to reparation 
denied. 

No. 11396 (and Sub. 1), Mason Valley Mines Co. vs. W. P. 
et al., No. 14022, Rates and Divisions of Rates of Indiana Valley 
on ores and concentrates, and No. 14325, Mason Valley Mines 
Co. vs. W. P. et al. Order of July 1, 1925, as modified by orders 
of September 9, and November 30, 1925, has been vacated. 

No. 21249, Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further hearing, solely for purpose of 
proving paying and bearing of freight charges. 

No. 20376, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. & S. et al., 
and No. 22388, Same vs. Same. Petition of complainants for 
reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 23164, Independent Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. & W. et al., 
and No. 23349, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. Motions 
of defendants, western trunk line carriers and northern lines, to 
dismiss complaints without hearing overruled. 

No. 20171 (and Sub. 1), Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Eastern 
S.S. Lines, Inc., et al., and No. 20623, Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al. Proceedings reopened for rehearing as to 
rates for future only. 

No. 16323 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.), Scott County Milling 
Co. et al. vs. Butler County et al., No. 19482, East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 18496, John F. 
Evans vs. I. C. et al. Petition of C. R. I. & P. and certain 
other carriers named in petition, for a general investigation 
of rates on coal, in carloads, from points in southern Illinois, 
western Kentucky, and Alabama to destinations in Arkansas 
and Missouri, and for a reopening of these cases, except as to 
reparation, and consolidation of said cases and certain pending 
cases with such general investigation, denied. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. Petition of defendant, 
Wabash, for modification of order denied. 

No. 23551, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Ga. & Fla. et al. 
American Petroleum Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23393, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Western Confectioners’ Traffic Association permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 20597, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
plaint dismissed upon request by counsel for complainant. 
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No. 14284, Mississippi class rates, in the matter of intrastat,. 
class rates in state of Mississippi. Proceeding of investigatio, 
discontinued. 

No. 22713, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. C. R. R. of N. J., ¢ 
al., No. 23246, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. et al., No, 
23376, Davison Chemical Co., et al. vs. A. C. et al., and No, 
23341 (and Sub. 1), American Agricultural Chemical Co, ys 
A. C. et al. I. P. Thomas and Sons Co. and F. W. Tunnel 
& Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21929, Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. ys 
Southern et al. Petition of Southern for reconsideration denieg 

No. 22411, Shell Sash & Door Co. vs. Gt. Northern. Com. 
plainant’s petition for reargument denied. 

Finance No. 6733, application Western Pacific for authority 
to acquire control of Petaluma & Santa Rosa by purchase of 
capital stock. The Western Pacific has been required to show 
cause within 30 days from June 30, why its application shoul 
not be dismissed. 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al 
S. E. Stephenson, as receiver of Crown Pipe & Foundry (o, 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23418, Cloverdale Spring Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Club Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23498, A. L. Bear, doing business as Bear Steel & 
Wire Co., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Pressed Metal Institute, con. 
prised of members shown in Appendix “A,” the Globe Machine 
& Stamping Co., Franklin Steel Co. and New Era Electric (o, 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 19688 (Sub. 2), Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., ys, 
N. S. ‘Petition of complainant and interveners, United States 
Fisheries Association et al., for rehearing denied. 

No. 21258, Empire Oil & Refining Co. et al. vs. G. C. & S.F 
et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

I. and S. 3283, lumber and other forest products from Pacific 
northwest to destinations in Texas and Waurika, Okla. Peti. 
tions of Southern Pine ‘Assoication and affiliated concerns, 
southern carriers serving them, and California Lumber Pro 
ducers, protestants, for reconsideration and reargument denied. 

Fourth Section Application 13818, petroleum coke from 
points in Kansas and Missouri. Petition of E. B. Boyd for post- 
ponement of effective date in Fourth Section Order 10335, pe 
troleum coke from points in Kansas and Missouri, entered in 
this application, denied, sufficient justification not having been 
shown. 


Finance No. 6781, application Sacramento Northern for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Solano, Napa and 
Sonoma counties, Calif. Sacramento Northern required to show 
cause within 30 days from date of this order, why its applica 
tion should not be dismissed. 

Finance No. 7872, Panhandle & Santa Fe construction, 
Finance No. 7873, Elkhart & Santa Fe construction, and Finance 
No. 7874, Dodge City & Cimarron Valley construction. The 
time prescribed in said report for consummation of negotia- 
tions between Panhandle & Santa Fe and Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf has been extended to September 25, 1930. 

No. 23313, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. 
vs. A. & R.-et al. Florida Portland Cement Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23582, William Volker, doing business as William Volker 
& Co., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Certain-teed Products Corpora 
tion permitted to intervene. 

No. 23557, Pool Manufacturing Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to inter 
vene. 

No. 23549, H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23462, Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. vs. Great Norther 
et al. Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 21938, Majestic Coal Mining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
The order entered in this case on May 16 has been modified 
so that it will become effective on or before August 12, upon not 
less than 15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 235438, Idaho Freight Rate Association vs. O. S. L. et al. 
Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23592, Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of G. T. Flem 
ing vs. A. T. & N. et al. Alabama Public Service Commission 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 19696 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), Bedford Pulp & Pape! 
Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Complainants’ petition for reopening, re 
consideration, and reargument denied. 

No. 20253, Canton Railroad vs. A. A. et al. Petition of 
complainant for reargument and further hearing denied. 

I. & S. 3232, Changes in Illinois, Official, Southern and 
Western classifications. Proceeding reopened for oral argl: 
ment and reconsideration, so far as it relates to cow peas, S0Y 
beans and velvet beans. 

I. & S. 3290, restriction in routing in connection with G4. 
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& Fla. R. R. between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., and 
1 & S. 3332, restriction in routing in connection with Ga. & 
Fla. R. R. between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. Order 
entered herein June 9, which was by its terms made effective 
on or before August 2, on 1 day’s notice, has been modified so 
as to become effective on or before October 15, on 1 day’s 


notice. 


ALABAMA EXPORT COAL RATES 


The St. Louis-San Francisco, on July 15, established an 
export and coastwise rate of $1.50 on coal from Alabama mines 
via Pensacola, Fla., in supplement No. 30 to its I. C. C. 8878. 
The rate applies for export to any part of the world and to 
coastwise traffic destined to any port between Corpus Christi, 
Tex., on the west and Tampa, Fla., on the east. The domestic 
rate to Pensacola is $1.80. The export and coastwise rate will 
not apply on bunker coal. 

Establishment of the rate of $1.50 a ton is due, it is under- 
stood, to the efforts of Alabama operators, one of whom is 
said to have about completed arrangements with the Shipping 
Board for acquiring a vessel that will be converted into a coal 
carrier. The coal intended to put into the trade abroad is 
high volatile. Rates to north Atlantic ports for export coal are 
about $1 a ton higher than the one that has been established 
to Pensacola. 

The thought said to be back of the move is that the Ala- 
pama coal can be sold in the Caribbean ports in competition 
with English coal and South American fuel oil. No objection 
was made by either railroads or coal operators to the establish- 
ment of the rate. 


B. R. & P. VALUATION 


The Commission, by division 1, in Valuation No. 710, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. et al., opinion No. 
B-777, 31 Val. Rep. 361-504, has found final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, owned and used for common-carrier purposes, to 
be $51,075,000; of property owned but not used, $5,756, and of 
property used but not owned, $9,660,664, as of June 30, 1917. 
Under the heading, “Final Value,’ the Commission said: 


The carriers’ books record an investment of $52,912,192.82 in 
road and equipment, including land. If ctrtain readjustments were 
made as indicated by our accounting examination, this amount 
would be increased to $54,474,099.61. The original cost to date of all 
of the common-carrier property of the carrier can not be ascertained. 

The cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation of property owned and used by the carrier for common- 
carrier purposes, exclusive of lands and material and supplies, we 
find to be $55,029,119 and $43,962,363, and the corresponding costs of 
property used but not owned $9,718,806 and $8,022,083, respectively. 

The present value of lands and rights owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, determined in accordance with our usual meth- 
ods, is $3,103,696, of those owned but not used $337, and of those 
used but not owned $1,063,571. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction covered by this report are 
based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the present values of the 
common-carrier lands covered by the report are based upon the fair 
average of the normal market values of lands adjoining and adjacent 
to the rights of way, yards, and terminals of these carriers, as of 
valuation date. This discrepancy will be removed when we adjust 
to later dates, in accordance with the requirements of the valuation 
act, the final values herein reported. 

We find that the value for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used by the carrier for common-carrier purposes, including 
$1,875,000 for working capital, is $51,075,000, of property owned but 
not used $5,756 and of property used but not owned, $9,660,664. 

We further find that the values for rate-making purposes of the 
properties of the other carriers embraced in this proceeding, leased 


} used by the carrier for common-carrier purposes, are as 
ollows: 

SN Ia sas cic wean kadaewee sede en beuieeu $2,235,000 
WH CUNO. 5.6 cos side views wee's oosaieaseensneions 53,000 


Allegheny & Western (not including property of a value of 
$215 leased to the Bessemer and Lake Brie Railroad Co.) 6,550,000 
PS TOCRNRE COMI ooo soos cocscesstiasecedecceus 255,000 


G. N.-N. P. UNIFICATION 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota has 
petitioned the Commission to grant further hearing and argu- 
ment in Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, the Great Northern-North- 
etn Pacific unification proceedings. It has adopted the petition 
of the Minnesota commission seeking further hearing. (See 
Traffic World, June 28, p. 1710.) 

Until Congress takes definite action at its next session on 
the proposed legislation designed to hold up unification of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems, it will not be 
i the interest of the stockholders of the companies for the 
committee handling the unification plans to proceed with efforts 
to work out a plan that will meet the conditions imposed by 
the Commission in approving the unification. The committee 
00 unification has so advised stockholders in connection with 
Offering them the right to withdraw stock deposited with the 
Committee, but suggesting that stock be left on deposit await- 
ing further developments. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) Statement of questions 
involved limits scope of appeal—New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
vs. New. York Cent. R. Co. et al., 150 Atl. Rep. 480. 

One-year limitation on shipper’s rights to recover repara- 
tion payments held not to have commenced running from date 
Public Service Commission directed carriers to make reparation 
payments, but ran from date Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved act of Public Service Commission in reducing rates 
charged by carriers during post-war federal guaranty period 
(Public Service Company Law 1913, art. 5, sec. 5 (Pa. St. 1920, 
sec. 18129); transportation act 1920, sec. 208 (a). 

Limitation did not run, since Congress, because of war, in 
exercise of its paramount authority, had directed that railroads 
be temporarily taken over by the federal government and on 
their return ordered that rates should not be reduced during 
the post-war federal guaranty period named unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved of the reduction, and 
therefore shipper could not at once enforce its rights to repara- 
tion, as his right was not conclusive until approval of Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given.—lIbid. 

Time to sue in statute of limitations does not begin to run 
until there is existing right to sue forthwith.—lIbid. 

Every statute must be construed according to legislative 
intent.—Ibid. 

Delay of approximately seven years from time of decision 
of Public Service Commission determining rates charged by 
carriers to be unlawful to time of bringing suit to recover rep- 
arations held not unreasonable.—Public Service Company Law 
1913, art. 5, sec. 5 (Pa. St. 1920, sec. 18129); Transportation Act 
1920, sec. 208 (a). 

The facts disclosed that on June 20, 1922, when the Public 
Service Commission made the order determining that rates 
charged by carriers to shippers were unlawful, it would have 
been useless to have asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve it. On February 7, 1927, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided that it had erred in its previous 
rulings in refusing to entertain jurisdiction of similar cases, and 
on June 15, 1927, on application of shipper, granted a rule on 
carriers to show cause why, the decision of the Public Service 
Commission should not be approved, and on January 7, 1929, 
the rule was made absolute, and on May 22, 1929, after negotia- 
tions for settlement had failed, reparation suit was brought.— 
Ibid. 

Where shipper had judgment against carrier for reparation 
at time carrier made settlement with federal government for 
post-war federal guaranty period, carrier could not object that 
delay in instituting suit made it inequitable for shipper to 
recover.—Ibid. 

An affidavit of defense which leaves facts to be drawn by 
inference is fatally defective.—lIbid. 





(Supreme Court. of Kansas.) Finding that rate collected 
by carrier upon interstate shipment was more than authorized 
tariff, held justified in action to recover overcharge (interstate 
commerce act, sec. 4, as amended (49 USCA, sec. 4)). 

Syllabus by the court—Under the agreed statement of facts 
and the evidence, the trial court was justified in finding that 
the defendant had collected from the plaintiff more than the 
tariff authorized for a shipment of beans from Fort Morgan, Colo., 
to Safford, Ariz—Ft. Morgan Bean Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. 
R. Co., 288 Pac. Rep. 589. 


Shipper can recover overcharge for freight shipped over 
railroad without proving that special damages resulted (inter- 
state commerce act, sec. 4, as amended (49 USCA, sec. 4)). 

Syllabus by the court—To recover an overcharge for freight 
shipped over a line of railroad, it is not necessary to prove 
that special damages resulted from the overcharges.—Ibid. 


State district court had jurisdiction over action by shipper 
against carrier to recover overcharge paid on interstate freight 
shipment (interstate commerce act, sec. 4, as amended (49 
USCA, sec. 4)). 

Syllabus by the court—Under Thomas vs. Chicago, B. & Q. 
R. Co., 127 Kan. 326, 273 P. 451, 64 A. L. R. 322, and Kellogg 
Huff Grain Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 127 Kan. 577, 
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274 P. 272, the district court has jurisdiction in an action to 
recover an overcharge paid on freight shipped.—lIbid. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of yoo,’ Reporter System, 


published by baa May Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
» by West Publishing ey 


Copyright, 
10s 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) United States 
may sue on contracts entered into by Fleet Corporation as its 
duly authorized agent.—United States vs. Czarnikow-Rionda Co., 
40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 214. 

United States, under statute, could sue as assignee of Fleet 
Corporation’s right to recover demurrage defendant agreed to 
pay when Fleet Corporation released rights in rem by delivering 
cargo (46 USCA, sec. 863). 

46 USCA, sec. 863, provides that all vessels and other prop- 
erty or interests ot whatsoever kind, including vessels or 
property in course of construction or contracted for, acquired 
by the President through any agencies whatsoever, are trans- 
ferred to board.—Ibid. 

Where charter bound charterer to load at certain rate, in- 
tervening strike was risk charterer assumed.—lIbid. 

Defense of laches held not bar to suit by United States to 
recover demurrage as assignee of Fleet Corporation.—lIbid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Interstate shipment of butter 
began at time shipment was delivered to carrier for transporta- 
tion; evidence held to sustain finding that deterioration of butter 
during interstate shipment did not result from inherent vice 
therein; refusal of new trial pursuant to affidavit in respect to 
care of butter after completion of interstate shipment held not 
erroneous. 

Syllabus by the court—In an action for damages to an 
interstate shipment of butter alleged to have resulted from a 
lack of proper refrigeration in transit, it is held: (1) That 
transit began at the time the shipment was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation; (2) that the jury’s finding that the 
deterioration of the butter did not result from an inherent vice 
therein is sustained by the evidence; (3) that on the showing 
made it was not error for the court to overrule a motion for 
a new trial; and (4) that the instructions were not seriously 
objectionable.—Farmers’ Union Co-Op. Creamery vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 288 Pac. Rep. 569. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Fort Worth.) Telegraph 
company must use ordinary care to transmit and deliver mes- 
sages accepted for transmission.—Western Union Telegraph Co. 
vs. Gauntt, 28 S. W. Rep. (2d) 207. 

Telegraph company failing to use ordinary care to transmit 
and deliver message is liable for resulting damage.—Ibid. 

Telegraph company may establish office hours for trans- 
mission, receipt, and delivery of messages.—Ibid. 

Telegram held not to have been delivered to telegraph 
company for transmission under special contract relieving com- 
pany of all duty of diligence until following morning. 

Special contract as alleged was that the message should 
be transmitted and delivered as soon as possible, delivery con- 
templated by contract being excusable in event only station at 
point of delivery did not have office hours, while the evidence 
showed without dispute that transmission could have been 
effected the night that message was received.—Ibid. 

Negligence of telegraph company’s agent in failing to exer- 
cise due care to ascertain whether there was agent at point 
of delivery who would have accepted telegram held for jury.— 
Ibid. 
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Submission of special issue as to telegraph company’s fajj. 
ure to deliver telegram being proximate cause of failure to 
reach sister’s bedside before death held erroneous as on weight 
of evidence (Rev. St. 1925, art. 2185).—Ibid. 

Special issues in respect to whether reasonable delivery of 
telegram would have permitted ‘addressee to reach sister’s bed. 
side before death, held erroneous as on weight of evidence 
(Rev. St. 1925, art. 2185). 


The special issues required jury to determine whether, jf 
addressee had received telegram within reasonable time after 
delivery to telegraph company’s agency, he could have by use 
of private automobile reached bedside of sister before her death, 
and as to whether he would have gone by private automobile 
in time to have reached sister’s bedside before death.—Ibid. 


Special issue in respect to damages for failure to deliver 
telegram held erroneous as assuming plaintiff suffered mental 
anguish.—Ibid. 

Court’s failure to define mental anguish in submitting issue 
in respect thereto held erroneous (Rev. St. 1925, art. 2189)— 
Ibid. 

Damages were recoverable for high degree of mental pain 
and distress, naturally and proximately caused by negligent 
failure of telegraph company to promptly deliver death message, 
—Ibid. 

Jury, in determining damages recoverable for “mental 
anguish” because of failure to deliver death message, should 
exclude all mental disturbance or pain otherwise arising.—lIbid. 


CONTROL OF WHEELING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Pennroad Corporation paid $170 a share for the 222,930 
shares of Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock it bought from 
F. E. Taplin, president of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and 
his associates, according to a letter received by C. D. Mahaffie, 
director of the bureau of finance of the Commission, from 
C. F. Taplin, general counsel of the P. & W. V. 

Request for the information contained in the letter was 
made by Andrew P. Martin, attorney for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, in the finance proceeding in which the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia is seeking authority to acquire control of the Wheeling. 
The Taplins objected to complying with the request and the 
matter went to division 4 of the Commission for a ruling. The 
division held that the information requested should be sub- 
mitted for the record. 

The Taplin letter to Director Mahaffie follows: 


While we are still of the opinion that the price at which the 
stock holdings of F. E. Taplin and his associates in the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Company were sold to the Pennroad Cor- 
poration is not material to the issue in this case and is sought for 


ulterior motives, nevertheless, in deference to the ruling of division 
4 of the Commission, that Mr. F. E. Taplin should state such price 
for the record in this case, I beg to advise that the price at which 
222,930 shares of the stock of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Company were sold by F. E. Taplin and his associates to the 
Pennroad Corporation was $170 per share. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21856, Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and argument on record 
by entire Commission. 

No. 22398, Traffic Bureau-Danville Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
Southern. Complainant asks for a rehearing. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Com 
plainants, and interveners, David M. Andrew Co. and Clough 
& Molloy, Inc., ask for vacation of order dated June 30, 1930, 
reopening same for further hearing. 

No. 22546, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Complainant asks for reopening and reconsideration, by full 
Commission, on record. 

No. 21063, Ry-Krisp Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
ants ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 22311, Yavapai Onyx Mining Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 21981, Webb Press Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et a. De- 
fendants ask for reconsideration. and modification. 

No. 21257 (and Sub. 2), Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. VS. 
c. Cc. C. & St. L. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration 
and reargument on record as made. 

No. 20865, Celotex Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant asks 
for reconsideration of order of May 5, 1930, denying petition 
for argument and reconsideration; and further petition for 
argument before and reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 19732, American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. & 
W. et al. Defendants ask that Commission’s order of April 18, 
1930, be modified. 


Complain- 
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The Story of the Gauges 


No One Knows Exactly Why the Rail Lines of This Country Should Consider Four Feet Eight, 
and a Half Inches Width, “Standard’—Early Construction Displayed Striking Individuality 
in Gauge—English Roads Set Pattern—Construction of Union Pacific Determining 
Factor in This Country—Revival of Controversy in Early Seventies 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


history, none seems more potentially rich in 

interesting side-lights on the development of the 
railroads than that of track gauges and of the explana- 
tion of the fact that four feet, eight and a half inches, 
is now considered “standard” gauge in this country and 
many Others. It not only would set off most strikingly 
the long distance traveled in the matter of general 
transportation policy and railroad management in the 
comparatively short time since the first steam railroads 
were built, but would be a particularly good vehicle for 
presenting the drama in railroad conditions at the times 
when construction was greatest. 

References to anomalies in early track gauges are 
not lacking in current literature and the one-time highly 
controversial nature of the subject resulted in a good 
deal being written. It may be that there have been a 
number of brief and inadequate efforts, such as this, to 
sketch the general story, but, so far as the writer knows, 
it is a relatively virgin subject. There are numerous 
contradictions in what has been written, and no one 
seems to have displayed the energy and appetite for 
detective work to demonstrate with conclusiveness just 
what the elements in the plot were that finally made 
“four feet eight and a half inches” the hero of the piece. 

Nothing better than the whim of the builders is 
credited with having set the track gauge of the first 
railroads built in this country. There were at least a 
half dozen gauges represented by the construction of 
the first decade of railroad building, and there was no 
improvement in the situation for at least the first thirty 
years. Construction up to the Civil War only added 
further complications to the question of gauges. 

Of eleven roads on which construction had been 
begun by 1836, listed by Slason Thompson in his “Short 
History of American Railways,” four had a track gauge 
of four feet eight and a half inches, the present “stand- 
ard.” English influence is generally credited for that. 
The English gauge is supposed to have been set by the 
Stockton and Darlington, on which construction began 
in 1822. Its track had an inside width between the rails 
of four feet and eight inches, the additional half inch 
remaining unaccounted for. As a number of the early 
engines used in this country were shipped from England 
and English experience was largely drawn on for our 
first railroads, it was natural that an influence should 
be reflected from across the Atlantic. 

But such construction as was not dominated by the 
English influence did not adhere to that example. 


Railroads Followed Highway Lead 


Going back beyond the first English railroad, there 
is little more than conjecture and myth to guide one as 
to why the particular gauge that “won out” was as well 
represented as it was in early construction. Some com- 
mentators profess to find the explanation in the assertion 
that carts and other horse-drawn equipment ordinarily 
had that width between the wheels and that, as the first 


(): all the unwritten stories of transportation 


rail equipment was an adaptation of highway equipment, 
it was natural that the same distance between the wheels 
should be maintained. One writer has even taken the 
pains to inquire why highway equipment should have 
been standardized with a gauge of approximately four 
feet and eight inches. He found that the distance between 
wheels of coaches and carts of the pre-railroad era was 
traceable to early Roman times, when the war chariots 
were the principal wheeled, horse-drawn vehicle. At 
least, he professed to have found evidence to indicate that 
four feet and eight inches was a normal spread in the 
ancient vehicular track. Just what could have been 
responsible for a standardization of that character is 
hard to guess, beyond such insufficient notions as that 
the width was roughly adequate to obtain suspension 
between of a carriage wide enough for two individuals 
abreast. 

If there was, as suggested, any such standardization 
in Roman times, it was in distinct contrast to the situa- 
tion that prevailed at the beginning of railroad construc- 
tion in this country. There seems to have been little 
or no appreciation of the desirability of through move- 
ment of traffic from one line to another on which the 
entire railroad “setup” of today depends. Even, beyond 
that, the jealousies between roads for the first thirty 
or forty years were themselves responsible, in some 
instances, for the choice of a gauge that would make 
interchange of equipment impossible. 

The first road constructed in New York, the line 
connecting Albany and Schenectady, had a track gauge 
of four feet, nine inches. New Jersey’s first pretentious 
railroad, the Camden and Amboy, had a gauge of four 
feet, ten inches. For more than a generation, the roads 
of New Jersey were principally of that gauge. Selection 
by the Charleston and Hamburg, the first southern road, 
of a five-foot gauge, set a precedent in the south that was 
maintained until after the Civil War. When the Erie 
tracks took a width between rails of six feet, it was 
followed in that by other roads as far west as the 
Mississippi, some of which maintained that width for 
nearly fifty years. 


Track to Fit Engine 


At least one instance is authentic in which the track 
width was taken from an engine constructed prior to the 
building of the railroad, and, as that was the first rail- 
road in the state, it eventually resulted in a declaration 
by the state legislature that the gauge so determined 
should be “standard” for all construction in that state. 

That historic engine was the “Sandusky,” the first 
to be operated west of the Allegheny Mountains. The 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railway was the purchaser 
of the “Sandusky.” Construction on the line, between 
Sandusky and Springfield, Ohio, was begun in September, 
1835, but, before the first rails had been laid, the 
Sandusky arrived on the scene of its future labors. It 
had been built in New Jersey for a small railroad with 
a track gauge of four feet and ten inches, but on failure 
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AT BUFFALO, N. ¥Y.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 


AT PHILADELPHIA— 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
10 Chestnut Street 


Jul 


Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principdig 


tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,30 


square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We 4 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped to fug 


any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 
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Import Cargoes in Storage at the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, New York 


g-stforing-shipping 


ORFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
J. A. Moore, Manager G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 

ght warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 

2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 

asification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 

d hae Ges cont end commended lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 

med with every modern device for P of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 

¢ of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


C TIDEWATER TERMINALS Z = /¢ ‘ po _ & “gq 
Vice-President and General Manager A Burra y 


17 State Street So ___ — 
uble-decked piers located within the free lighter- 
¥ mts via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford ichcenianniinch. GG 
docking, faster arrival and departure. There is 
bt tentions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
som ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 
e@mdling charges are exceedingly low. 


H 


i ern Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 
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of the origina] contractor to take it, the Ohio people shipped it 
to Sandusky, via the Erie Canal and Lake Erie. 

The diversity of track gauges prior to the Civil War 
brought about a number of expedients to overcome the operating 
difficulties in the way of interchanging traffic from one road to 
another, where the railroad management was_ sufficiently 
“modern” to consider that desirable. In some instances, a third 
rail was laid on connecting lines, so that the wheels of both 
sets of equipment could be accommodated. There were cases 
in which the tread of the car wheels was made wide enough to 
overcome the discrepancy in gauge. Other roads employed cars 
with bodies that could be transferred from one set of trucks 
to another. But even such poor devices were absent from the 
majority of lines. Transportation of both freight and passengers 
was accomplished by a series of short-stage hauls, with change 
of cars and a variety of other inconveniences to deal with. 

Determination of the gauge of the Union Pacific is generally 
credited with having been the influence that made four feet, 
eight and a half inches, “standard” in this country. There 


seems to be little question that it had a decisive influence. But. 


that was preceded by political and sectional disputes of large 
proportions. In 1862 it was a national question and was not 
settled without hours of debate in the legislature at Washing- 
ton. It brought about “ persistent lobbying and a full measure 
of puolitical chicanery,” to use the words of a historian of the 
time. 

Situation in 1860 


B) 1860, the number of gauges had so multiplied that at 
least a dozen were employed in various parts of the country, 
each one of which was represented by several hundred or 
thousands of miles of track. With track of four feet, eight and 
a half inches, there were a number of New England roads, a 
series through the center of New York, later consolidated into 
the New York Central, and a series of connecting lines along 
the shore of Lake Erie and into Michigan. A good many of the 
roads centering in Chicago had that width. 

Four feet and ten inch track was well represented in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and nearly all the track in Ohio con- 
formed to that dimension, as well as portions of the Indiana 
and Illinois construction. 

Roads with a six-foot gauge included the Erie, the Atlantic 
and Great Western, extending through New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; the Ohio and Mississippi, through Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois; and various other lines in New Jersey and elsewhere. 

Many of the lines in Missouri and the southwest had a 
gauge of five and a half feet. This included the Missouri 
Pacific. Canada was building its roads with that gauge. 

All the southern roads had followed the Charleston and 
Hamburg with a five-foot gauge, and that had been adopted 
in California by state enactment. 

Any approach to an effective national system of rail trans- 
portation was conspicuously absent. It was on this scene that 
construction of the Union Pacific was projected. 


President Lincoln Conscripted 


“Some strong influence was imperatively needed to rectify 
the conditions,” says Seymour Dunbar, in his “History of Travel 
in America.” Creation of the transcontinental road “was des- 
tined to become that influence,” he says. “Under the act of 
1862, the President of the United States was authorized to fix 
the gauge of the Pacific road. When President Lincoln was 
informed of the responsibility he said he would be pleased to 
comply with the law, if he only knew what the best gauge was.” 

Political pressure was exerted by the proponents of all the 
principle gauges then in existence for their adoption. Missouri 
urged five and a half feet; Chicago and New York, four feet, 
eight and a half inches; California demanded a five-foot gauge. 
The President found it necessary to call a cabinet meeting to 
settle the question. He finally determined on the five-foot 
California gauge and issued a proclamation to that effect. But 
the quarrel went back to Congress and, after eight more months 
of heated contention, a law was enacted, setting the gauge at 
four feet, eight and a half inches. 

More than any other factor, it is stated, this made 
“standard” gauge standard. The physical transformation of 
other lines began almost at once, according to one authority. 

But, however true that may be, it was a good many years 
before the job approached completion. Decision to abandon its 
six-foot track in favor of the new “standard” was not reached 
by the Erie management until about 1878, and the change was 
completed two years later. Impetus was given the movement 
toward a single gauge by the popularity of the “Palace” sleep- 
ing cars, which George M. Pullman began placing in service on 
the railroads after the Civil War. The convenience and luxury 
of through travel made possible by him is credited with hasten- 
ing a realization that rail transportation should be continuous. 


National Three-Foot System 
But that there was still life in the gauge controversy is 
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indicated by the records of a National Narrow Gauge (Cop. 
vention, held in St Louis, in June, 1872. Around 1870 there 
seems to have been a revival of strength in opposition to the 
“standard” gauge, though necessity for uniformity was clearly 
recognized even by the “opposition.” Some of the reasons for 
the virility of the controversy, as well as its nature, are ip. 
dicated by the following except from the “invitation and pro- 
gramme” of the convention: 


In view of the fact the gauge question, as applied to railways 
is attracting a large share of attention, and that there is a genera| 
desire in the public mind to arrive at an intelligent conclusion in 
relation thereto, the following points for discussion and elucidation 
are suggested: 

1. The want of railway facilities. 

2. The comparative cost of the two systems. 

3. Our means of constructing the broad gauge as compared to 
the narrow gauge. 

4. The comparative cost of operating the two gauges. 

5. Can narrow gauge locomotives be constructed of sufficient power 
and speed to answer general requirements? 
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6. Can passenger coaches be made safe, comfortable and popular 
with the traveling public? 

7. Can freight cars be constructed of convenient size for the 
transportation of cotton, live stock and general freight? 

8. What saving in dead weight will the narrow gauge effect? 

9. How will the saving in first cost and dead weight affect the 
rates of freight and passage? 

10. Break of gauge or connection. 

11. Experience and opinions of experts. 

12. The narrow gauge as compared with the broad gauge as 4 
means of development. 


The convention was attended by a large number of railroad 
men, including a half dozen presidents, as well as other execu: 
tive officers. That the answers to most of the questions were 
found to be favorable to the narrow gauge is indicated by adop- 
tion of a resolution favoring a three-foot gauge as “standard 
narrow gauge, reading as follows: 


Because (1) a uniform gauge is very essential to the final suc- 
cess of the system; and (2) because they believe, if it is adopte 
on all narrow gauge roads, that it will not be many years before 
the three foot standard roads will have through connections north, 
east, south and west, with a better system of interchange of cars, 
and a less amount of transfer than there is now on the four foot 
and eight and a half inches rcad of the north, the five foot of the 
south, and other gauges now in operation. 


Narrow Gauge as Rate Cure 


As indicated by discussion at the meeting and by other 
contemporary documents, the narrow gauge road was thought 
to be the answer to the freight rate question of the day. AD 
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interesting side-light on that is presented by an address by 
the president of the Chicago, Millington, and Western Railway, 
before the Chicago Board of Trade in 1876. The road was of 
three-foot gauge and, at the time its president, J. W. Eddy, 
addressed the Chicago organization, twelve miles of track had 
peen laid extending west from the city limits, on its way to 
the Mississippi River. Access to the city had been denied, it 
seems, and Mr. Eddy was speaking to obtain the support of 
the Board of Trade to the end that situation might be rec- 
tified. 

“The people of the west believe in the narrow gauge rail- 
roads,” he declared, “and are hastening their construction in 
every direction with the firm belief that through and by them 
they are to obtain what they so much desire, cheap transporta- 
tion; and especially is this true of territory adjacent and trib- 
utary to Chicago. ... 

“The ordinary three-foot gauge road can be built for two- 
thirds of what the standard gauge road can be built. The 
standard gauge roads can be built for half of what they have 
peen built. Therefore, the cost of the narrow gauge road, built 
at the present time, is two-thirds of one-half, or one-third of 
the cost of the present broad gauge roads,” he reasoned. In 
addition to the lower overhead that would result, he held, the 
narrow gauge roads could do as much business as the roads of 
wider gauge, and at not more than three-fourths of the operating 
outlay. 

He was so persuasive that a committe appointed by the 
board to report on the subject of his speech found that the 
“best interests of Chicago demand the early completion of said 
railway, as the initial line connecting this city with the rapidly 
developing narrow gauge system of the west.” 
the committee was adopted by the board. 


This Country with Majority: 


Few people would now deny that width of railway track is 
at least one thing that calls for standardization. Such objec- 
tions as one hears to standardization in other fields have no 
force in this, or are much more than offset by the enormous 
waste that inhered in the old medley of gauges. It seems only 
slightly less true that it would have been a calamity if the 
three-foot gauge people of a little more than fifty years ago had 
been able to realize their program of giving the country two 
nation-wide systems with differing gauges. As to whether or 
not it would have been better, from the point of view of 
mechanical efficiency, to have standardized some other track 
width than that ultimately adopted, some one better versed in 
the physical sciences may answer. 

One of the important English lines, the Great Western, 
maintained a seven-foot gauge up to 1892. It was almost the 
only exception, there, to uniformity in the four-foot, eight and 
a half inches, gauge for years and occasioned more than one 
bitter pamphlet war. The principal railroads of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Canada, and a number of central European 
countries are of the same gauge as those in this country. But 
Indian railways have a gauge of five and a half feet; Russian, 
five feet; Japanese, three feet. At least the great majority of 
the railway mileage of the world conforms to the gauge of four 
feet, eight and a half inches. But one still wonders why. 


CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


The Southern Traffic League, by T. M. Henderson, its 
executive secretary, has drawn attention to proposed changes 
in the consolidated and in the southern classifications, in which 
it thinks its members should take action, if interested. 

A proposal’ to assess a switching charge of $2.25 a car 
ordered for loading but.not loaded after being switched, made 
by the southern railroads and docketed in No. 572 as Southern 
Freight Association submittal No. 50373, is deemed objection- 
able because it makes no provision for the non-application of 
the charge in the event the car furnished, because of defects, 
is unfit for loading or because the car furnished is not in proper 
condition for loading. Mr. Henderson said that protests had 
been filed to the proposed rule for the reasons indicated. He 
Suggested individual protests. 

A second classification change to which attention of the 
members has been drawn is proposed in Consolidated Classifica- 
tion docket No. 42, subjects Nos. 337 and 339, pertaining to Rule 
29 and Rule 34, minimum weights on extra length cars. That 
subject was brought up by E. DeL. Wood, chairman of the 
League’s classification committee. He filed a protest with the 
chairman of the consolidated committee, giving reasons why, 
in the opinion of the League committee, the changes should not 
be made, as follows: 


In the first place, we feel this rule is unjust and unreasonable 
and will result in unjust and discriminatory freight charges on 
ee requiring extra length cars. It is felt that the shippers 
Froud not be penalized simply because the carriers are unable to 
urnish the kind of equipment desired to transport shipments. 
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Under the proposed rule, if a 50 foot car is ordered to transport 
an article 46 feet in length, the shippers would be penalized for 
using a 50 foot car. As I understand the rule, the minimum on a 
shipment of I beams 46 feet long would be increased from 36,000 
pounds to 54,000 pounds, although only one car was used. The 
minimum on tanks set up, requiring a 50 foot car would be increased 
from 38,800 pounds to 54,000 pounds. Tanks No. 2 gauge or lighter 
carrying a minimum of 14,000 pounds in the classification when 
shipped in two cars in lieu of a 50 foot car ordered, the minimum 
would be increased from 22,680 pounds to 43,390 pounds. 

We are opposed to a rule in the classification which penalizes 
shippers for the carriers’ inability to furnish the equipment ordered 
and can see no reason why shippers should have to pay an enormous 
increase in the minimum weight simply to take care of the carriers’ 
inability to furnish the proper equipment. 

A rule of this kind will not only cause confusion but will result 
in complaints to the carriers and to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We therefore wish to register our objections and ask that 
the subjects be stricken from the docket. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8363. Boston Terminal Co. asks authority to issue 
$1,163,329.73 of first mortgage 20-year 4 per cent gold bonds and to 
sell them to Lee, Higginson & Co. and First National-Old Colony 
Corporation, of Boston, Mass., at 99.09 and accrued interest. 

Finance No. 8376. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. asks 
authority to construct a line in Dallas county, Tex., 4.7 miles, to 
serve area protected and reclaimed by flood control work. 

Finance No. 8377. Reading Co. asks authority to issue $15,000,000 
of Reading Co. general and refunding mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
sold, subject to approval of Commission, to First National Bank 
of New York at 97% and accrued interest. Purpose of issue to re- 
imburse treasury for expenditures for improvement of facilities and 
proceeds to be used to make other improvements as may be necessary 
economically to conduct the operations of its property. 

Finance No. 7686, Sub. No. 2. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co. asks authority to assume obligation and liability as guarantor 
in respect to not exceeding $10,000,000 of 4% per cent first consolidated 
mortgage gold bonds of the Monongahela Railway Co. proposed to be 








FREAK TUNNEL—ONLY ONE PORTAL 
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The Southern Pacific railroad tunnel, situated at Summit station 
on the company’s new Cascade Line in southern Oregon, is probably 
the only ‘‘freak’’ of its kind in existence. It is a tunnel with but 
one portal. Trains enter but never go through. The tunnel is 163 
feet long and is used as the trail track for a wye. It is bored into 
the mountain a sufficient length to allow trains to do a ‘“‘right- 
about.”’ The track here skirts the shore of Odell Lake, and, with 
the mountains hugging the other side, there was no area large 
enough for turning trains. Hence, the one-portal tunnel was built. 
The picture, taken from within the tunnel, shows the Cascade 
Mountains beyond. 
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issued by the Monongahela in an application in Finance No. 7686, 
heretofore filed with the Commission. 

Finance No. 8382, Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmington Railway 
Co. asks authority to abandon its entire line of railroad, a two-foot 
narrow gauge line, running from a connection with the Main Cen- 
tral at Wiscasset to Albion, Me., a distance of about 43 miles. 

Finance No. 8383. Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., lessee, $1,416,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
gold bonds, and the Pennsylvania asks authority to guarantee them. 
Bonds are to be issued to Pennsylvania in partial reimbursement of 
indebtedness. 

Finance No. 8381, Sub. No. 1. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. and New York Central Railroad Co. ask au- 
thority to guarantee $12,000,000 of first mortgage gold bonds of the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 

Finance No. 8379. Dover & South Bound Railroad Co. asks 
authority to abandon its line from Dover to Richlands, N. C., ap- 
proximately 24 miles. Applicant says reason abandonment should be 
authorized is that road has not paid operating expenses in several 
years and will not in the future, due to automobiles and trucks 
handling nearly all the traffic. 

Finance No. 8380. Wadley Southern Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon its lines from Kite to Creek Junction and from Collins 
to Swainsboro, in Georgia. The total length to be abandoned is 
approximately 45 miles. 

Finance No. 8381. Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. asks authority 
to issue $38,000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds and $15,000,000 of 
short-termed notes to reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures 
heretofore made not yet capitalized in the sum of $1,937,588.76; to 
refund short-term notes in the sum of $1,350,000; and to supply cash 
with which to pay for acquisition of property and completion of con- 
struction of union passenger station, equipment terminal and con- 
necting tracks in Cincinnati, in the sum of $34,712,411.24. Applicant 
said the first-mortgage bonds would be sold from time to time at 
prices varying with market conditions. It said $12,000,000 of the 
bonds, bearing 4% per cent interest, were to be sold at not less than 
95. It said that negotiations were under way with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kohn, Loeb & Co. with respect to the sale of the bonds. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8342, authorizing W. H. Bremner, 
receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, to issue 
120 promissory notes in the amount of $10,941.50 each, said notes to 
be delivered to General American Tank Car Corporation for the 
unpaid portion of certain equipment purchased, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8288, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New York Telephone Company of the physical properties 
of the Greenville Telephone Association, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8339, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. to issue not to exceed $4,600,000 of first term- 
inal and unifying mortgage bonds, to be pledged and repledged from 
time to time as collateral security for any short-term notes which 
the applicant may issue within the limitations of section 20a (9) of 
the interstate commerce act, approved. 

Report and order in F. D, No. 8269, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Reading Company of control of the Trenton-Princeton Traction 
Company, by purchase of capital stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8270, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Atlantic City R. R. Co. of control of the Wildwood & Delaware 
Bay Short Line R. R. Co. by purchase of capital stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8350, authorizing the Colorado 
& Southern Ry. Co. to issue $20,000,000 of general-mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, series A, to be sold at not less than 93 per cent of 
par and accrued interest and the proceeds used to reimburse, in part, 
the —-* treasury for capital expenditures heretofore made, 
approved. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended July 5 totaled 
792,141 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Due to the observance of Fourth 
of July and the fact that the day following was also observed 
as a holiday, the total for the week of July 5 was a decrease 
of 144,707 cars below the preceding week and a reduction of 
119,002 cars under the same week in 1929. It also was 58,806 
cars below the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 5 
and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,728 and 4,889; live 
stock, 1,602 and 1,952; coal, 29,570 and 27,305; coke, 1,578 and 2,977; 
forest products, 2,504 and 3,913; ore, 5,233 and 5,543; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 55,693 and 61,809; miscellaneous, 72,420 and 93,772; total, 1930, 
173,328; 1929, 202,160; 1928, 192,411. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,577 and 2,536; 
live stock, 1,196 and 1,520; coal, 26,101 and 31,602; coke, 4,761 and 5,705; 
forest yrodsces, 2,271 and 2,791; ore, 10,932 and 13,761; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 42,835 and 49,101; miscellaneous, 70,743 and 87,363; total, 
1930, 161,416; 1929, 194,379; 1928, 172,379. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 235 and 203; hive 
stock, 137 and 229; coal, 27,561 and 30,973; coke, 260 and 488; forest 
products, 1,123 and 1,377; ore, 478 and 273; merchandise, L. C. L., 
5,888 and 6,490; miscellaneous, 6,248 and 6,522; total, 1930, 41,930; 1929, 
46,555; 1928, 44,204. i 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,105 and 3,166; live 
stock, 1,188 and 1,500; coal, 14,230 and 16,647; coke, 494 and 496; forest 
products, 11,786 and 17,231; ore, 883 and 1,126; merchandise, L. C. L., 
32,326 and 33,930; miscellaneous, 41,263 and 44,836; total, 1930, 105,275; 
1929, 118,932; 1928, 118,925. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,648 and 7,937; 
live stock, 5,103 and 5,744; coal, 4,014 and 4,487; coke, 1,157 and 
1,885; forest eee 8,073 and 11,386; ore, 35,798 and 42,213; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 26,559 and 28,643; miscellaneous, 35,343 and 41,071; 
total, 1930, 122,695; 1929, 143,366; 1928, 126,301. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 23,460 and 
26,576; live stock, 6,109 and 7,432; coal, 5,483 and 5,064; coke, 180 and 
212; forest products, 5,330 and 6,444; ore, 2,188 and 3,342; merchandise, 
L, C. L., 28,429 and 30,324; miscellaneous, 51,658 and 55,900; total, 1930, 
182,887; 1929, 136,294; 1928, 125,233. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,451 and 7,217; 
live stock, 1,359 and 1,906; coal, 2,770 and 3,055; coke, 125 and 121; 
forest products, 5,086 and 6,974; ore, 521 and 531; merchandise, 
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L, C. L., 13,107 and 14,071; miscellaneous, 34,241 and 35,582; total, 1939 
64,660; 1929, 69,457; 1928, 71,494. ‘ 

' Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 48,204 and 52,524; live 
stock, 16,694 and 20,283; coal, 109,729 and 120,133; coke, 8,555 ang 
11,884; forest products, 36,173 and 50,116; ore, 56,033 and 66,789; mer. 
chandise, L. C. -, 204,837 and 224,368; miscellaneous, 311,916 ang 
365,046; total, 1930, 792,141; 1929, 911,143; 1928, 850,947. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January.......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448 895 
Four weeks in February......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,749 
Five weeks in March............ 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weesk in April............. 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May.........00.0. 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four WOGES TH DUNC ..6..occkccccscs 3,719,477 4,291,881 3,989,449 
WR OE PD Biicwicccuasvevssar'e 792,141 911,143 850,947 

MN ii a baie cece conus 23,999,447 26,528,096 25,312,720 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I steam railways for May and 
the five months ended with May follow: 


MAY 
—Unilted States— 
Item 1930 1929 





Average number of miles operated........ 242,413.07 242,352.02 
Revenues: 
CS, aii cides cia aaeaaiie Gans ahaa ea as $ 354,326,129 $ 412,769,529 
SOE Seco ernaanantansdiceseescus *60,405,593 768,906,502 
DE Gra einb a cine haiewwrew a ewe aieiaewaWaiaie 9,323,851 $11,663,135 
II it tan os ae erblele di aide cio ee ea GaSe 12,221,290 14,466,932 
All other transportation.............- 15,698,358 18,407,002 
PRCUROMUAL 6 6i6.o.0:0:06:0.0.0:5.0 b00i00 00 000sseee 10,375,977 11,692,397 
OU TACIT. 5 5 6:6 noice ccinsiceccese es 1,214,834 1,031,144 
SOME THOT «ic cicciecciccccvcsvicciens 435,952 328,246 
Railway operating revenues....... 463,130,080 538,608,395 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and struetures.. 70,758,344 80,247,425 
Maintenance of equipment 90,500,738 104,038,796 
TTAMC 2.2. pie 06 Core ssese seins 11,300,049 11,372, 437 
SERMMBOTAMIO 6.655 cscssosescrccicccee 159,565,465 175,778,030 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 4,424,355 4,752,026 
BONOLAL 0000s scce esis eccsercescvcsceses 16,426,603 16,507,868 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,195,211 1,168,141 
Railway operating expenses....... 351,780,343 391,528,441 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 111,349,737 147,079,954 
EOOMIWAY TAX BOCKUAIG. 00.0.2. cccccsccccccse 31,210,388 33,934,807 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 84,454 94,047 
Railway operating income........ 80,054,895 113,051,100 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 8,312,466 7,561,347 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,568,706 1,912,194 
Net railway operating income..... 69,173,723 103,577,559 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). 75.96 72.69 





*Includes $2,864,547 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $3,236,263 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes approximately $2,248,708 back mail pay. 
FIVE MONTHS 


Item 1930 1929 


Average number of miles operated........ 242,465.07 242,279.85 
Revenues: 
NN eters yds tsicasd niotare esa chico ay einieiw anaes $1,710,592,168 $1,931,715, 772 
SINE 0.05 5 .0,8 5.6595 'e are sein reisla Givin i000 313,498,069 4351,726,622 
RE ocho, aidcgl asarien wt ecbse inva ere oe da wes 46,400,049 450,666,064 
I 95576 25d arciaG era lewid orn.4ide Gibie dh woeS- 036 50,541,997 60,343, 208 
All other transportation .............. 74,505,273 85,792,457 
TS aS rere ee ee 47,051,571 51,126,608 
ee ee rere eee 5,526,875 5,167,637 
FOE THI oo oc ecccveseeccevices 1,681,732 1,610,203 
Railway operating revenues....... 2,246,434,270 2,534,928, 165 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 308,748,223 334,577,360 
Maintenance of equipment............. 460,719,540 502,686,743 
| SR ee eS ee 55,264,458 53,102,002 
ONIN sili Sascs oi ise-ciaiceaaeiweres 813,798,042 877,026,410 
Miscellaneous operations .............. 22,798,754 23,467,836 
EE eee eee 82,345,178 80,679,277 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 5,158,641 4,544,197 
Railway operating expenses....... 1,738,515,554 1,866,995,431 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 507,918,716 667,932,734 
TOMWORS TAR GCOPUBIN, 66.0 6sccccicsesccssicss 149,690,334 162,544,884 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 446,388 494,440 
Railway operating income......... 357,781,994 504,893,410 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 39,386,674 37,827,627 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 10,735,777 10,048,539 
Net railway operating income..... 307,659,543 457,017,244 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 7.39 73.65 


aIncludes $15,227,982 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes $16,327,014 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes approximately $4,351,355 back mail pay. 
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Series of Articles on Transportation, Production, and Marketing, by Prof. 


L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


present day controversies over the alleged excessive 

cost of marketing and the attempts to assign re- 
sponsibility therefor to physical distribution, to trans- 
portation, and to other marketing activities. The diffi- 
culty, considering the existing state of statistical 
marketing data, of obtaining positive answers to such 
questions was emphasized. The view was suggested 
that, while such controversies might serve to focus 
attention on neglected aspects of waste, those charged 
with the administration of marketing activities would 
be forced to attack particular instances of uneconom- 
ical practice. 

The term, “waste,” implies that the efforts of men 
and machines do not yield as much utility as they 
should. It may be measured absolutely, as when someone 
remarks that a steam engine is wasteful, because it 
produces in work actually performed only a fraction 
of the capacity for work stored in the fuel. It is more 
commonly measured by comparing a given performance 
with that actually achieved by some superior method or 
machine. Thus, the coal per horse-power-hour consumed 
by the average steam locomotive may be compared with 
that of the best steam locomotives, or the average per- 
formance of steam locomotives in this respect may be 
compared with the average performance of stationary 
engines or of electric locomotives. 

The cost of improving practice must be considered 
in estimating the amount of waste. Thus, the value of 
coal left in the mines to support the roof must be com- 
pared with the cost of providing other means of support. 
If that value substantially exceeds that cost, then the 
existing practice may be termed wasteful. Since the 
problem of waste is necessarily attacked piece-meal, it 
follows that elimination of any given element of waste 
not only is likely to increase cost somewhere, but may 
increase cost for someone other than the immediate 
beneficiary of waste avoidance. Thus, the attempt to 
reduce a transportation waste in the shape of cars not 
fully loaded may, in some cases, tend to increase the 
marketing costs of jobbers and manufacturers through 
enhancing storage and re-handling expenses. 

In discussing transportation waste, which is one 
phase of marketing waste, it is desirable to distinguish 
two types, which may be termed wasteful performance 
of transportation service and wasteful demand for that 
service. Under the first, it may be assumed that produc- 
tion and distribution continue to be organized pretty 
much as they are at present. That is to say, centers of 
production, centers of consumption, and the flow of 
goods between them remain as they now are. Then the 
question arises whether the movement of goods between 
these centers is effected as economically as it can be 
performed. 

Under the second, it is conceived that production 
might be differently located from what it is at present, 
and consequently, that consumers might receive their 
Supplies from different sources. This would involve a 


[ore preceding article of this series summarized the 


different aggregate demand for transportation than ob- 
tains today. This suggests a waste of transportation, 
in the sense of requiring more transportation service 
than a really economical organization of production and 
distribution would necessitate. 


Both types of waste 





probably do exist and it should be obvious that they re- 
quire different remedies. 


Waste in the Performance of Transportation 


It would be tedious to attempt any complete enum- 
eration of the alleged instances of waste in the perform- 
ance of transportation. It suffices to observe that the 
indictment includes such instances as the following: 
traffic congestion, rail and highway; too costly termi- 
nals, in capital outlays, as well as in operating costs; 
excessive empty mileage of equipment; inadequate load- 
ing of cars; circuitous routing, which increases ton- 
miles without increasing the useful work done; slow 
movement of trains; undue detention of equipment by 
shippers; claims for damage to goods; excessive man- 
power to operate; high fuel consumption; use of more 
expensive transport facilities, when less costly ones are 
sufficient; and so on. The cost aspect of waste elimina- 
tion must not be overlooked. For some of these wastes, 
the carrier assumes responsibility ; for others, the shipper 
himself must assume the burden. 


Waste in the Demand for Transportation 


Probably the cross-hauling of manufactured goods 
or of raw materials and their products is most frequently 
discussed. Thus, if Massachusetts ships shoes to St. 
Louis and the latter also produces shoes and sends them 
to New England, it is urged that this is a wasteful de- 
mand for transportation services. Let Massachusetts 
from her own shoe factories supply New England; let 
St. Louis supply Missouri and Illinois with that product 
and thus eliminate this cross-shipment of footwear. Or, 
if raw materials move from “X” to “Y” for fabrication 
and the manufactured goods, or a considerable part of 
them, move back to “X” for consumption, this is declared 
to be wasteful; move the factory closer to “X” and thus 
diminish both the haul of the raw materials and that 
of the finished goods. The issue is complicated by the 
fact that the products cross-hauled may not be precisely 
the same or, by reason of advertising, may be thought 
to be different, and because fabrication processes are 
often confined to a given district by the presence of 
location factors other than the cost of hauling materials 
and shipping out the manufactured goods. 


Centralization Advantage Questioned 


This, of course, means a reorganization of production 
and consumption. A pronounced tendency to question 
the advantages of the degree of centralization that has 
developed in production and to emphasize the desirability 
of more decentralization is discernible in recent years. 
The argument appears to consist of a connected series of 
assumptions. 


First, though increasing centralization of production 
in the past probably brought with it declining produc- 
tion costs, there has taken place such an increase in 
marketing costs as to overbalance the production gains. 
Second, such centralization of production, accompanied 
by an increasing length of haul to reach the wider mar- 
kets, has tended to increase the freight element in 
marketing costs, even though freight rates themselves 
have been declining, absolutely or relatively, to the price 
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level itself... -Third, the passion for national markets and 
national advertising ought to be restrained and manufacturers 
should intensify cultivation of the nearby markets. Fourth, 
that a greater degree of regional self-sufficiency, economically 
speaking, should be developed in the United States—that. each 
major section of the country should attempt to build up its 
own manufactures and become virtually independent of other 
sections, except for those commodities that cannot be produced 
locally. For example, the southwest would be urged to make 
most of the articles it requires, to import only what it cannot 
economically make, and export to other regions enough to pay 
for its imports therefrom. Then, a a consequence, let the 
railways and the waterways center their efforts on transporta- 
tion between these regions and let highways and trucks take 
care of much of the local distribution within the sections. By 
such a reorganization it is thought that the demand for trans- 
portation would be very much altered, and less of the national 
income would be expended for transportation services.” 

The method of determining whether waste is present in 
the demand for transportation differs from the test of econom- 
ical performance of transport. In the latter case the question 
is whether the cost of performing the service by some other 
method of carriage is less than the cost of rendering that 
service by existing methods. In the former case, however, the 
question is whether production cost, plus transport cost, plus 
other marketing costs under the existing degree of production 
centralization, are greater or less than the same array of costs 
when production is more decentralized. If further decentraliza- 
tion means production in plants smaller than necessary to 
obtain the most efficient production, then cost of production 
may rise as marketing costs tend to decline. It is a question 
of producing such a balance between marketing and production 
costs that total cost will be at a minimum. The exact point 
of balance will, doubtless, vary from industry to industry. 


The Physical Distribution Ideal 


Most critics of the scheme of physical distribution, pre- 
sumably, have an ideal system by which they measure the 
shortcomings of the present system. It is not very clear and 
is seldom explicit in discussion, but it probably resembles the 
straight-line (or, better, continuous line) of production layout, 
which has been prominent in the intra-plant location of factory 
processes. 

The ideal can probably be expressed thus: The physical 
distribution system will function most efficiently when (1) 
products move from producer to consumer as directly as pos- 
sible; (2) from sources located as near the cohsumer as pos- 
sible, nearness being expressed in terms of transport cost, and 
not mere mileage; (3) in quantities (offered at one time) suffi- 
ciently large to obtain the economies of large scale transporta- 
tion; (4) avoiding as much as possible transportation and 
marketing rehandlings. Transport rehandling is encountered 
when transfer from one type of carrier to another takes place; 
marketing rehandling exists in the movement to jobber and 
retailer. Directness of movement means avoidance of triangular 
routes, which increases the task of distribution; it must not 
be confused with direct selling. Thus, a manufacturer may sell 
to a jobber but, by the device of “drop shipments,” a direct 
movement to the retailer may take place. 

For several reasons the attainment of this ideal is im- 
possible. First, these objectives are frequently irreconcilable. 
A direct movement of eggs from producer to consumer, if the 
distance is great, is incompatible with economical transport of 
that product. This requires carload carriage, which necessi- 
tates several rehandlings, commercially, if not transport as 
well. Second, the lowest cost of physical distribution is not 
the only objective. It is evident that other marketing services 
must be considered, such as storage, credit, service of sales- 


1Edmund Brown, Marketing, p. 220, gives an example to illustrate 
the relation between increasing transportation costs and the rising 
price of lumber, taken from the records of a group of retail lumber 
yards in Minnesota. In 1905 nearly 91 per cent of the lumber sold in 
those yards consisted of northern pine and Wisconsin hemlock, and 
the average freight cost in the lumber sold was $3.25 per thousand, 
with an average retail selling price of $26.03 per thousand. In 1921 
no Wisconsin hemlock was sold in those yards, northern pine was 
less than 8 +] cent of the total, and Pacific Coast lumber was 92 
per cent. The average freight cost in the lumber sold was $18,12 
per thousand, with an average selling price of $53.58. Transportation 
charges in the price of lumber had increased from 12% per cent to 
34 per cent. This was due, of course, partly to the greater distance 
hauled, and partly to increased rates. 

*Stuart Chase, Tragedy of Waste, pp. 209-232. In Vol. 71, In- 
dustrial Management, p. 80, J. A. Piquet quotes a prominent busi- 
ness leader to the same effect: ‘“‘What we need is a geographical 
rearrangement of our entire system of production and distribution, 
so that we will all buy as near home as we economically can, and 
sell the same way. We will save freight costs, in time and delays; 
we will often see personally suppliers or customers with consequently 
more satisfactory conditions. Many plants would have to move to 
more logical and economical locations; numerous localities would 
find they needed additional industries to fit the gaps in the integrated 
and self-supplying chains they were building.”’ 
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manship. These may necessitate the use of wholesalers ang 
retailers and direct movement will not be practicable. Third, 
the interests of the carriers themselves may be opposed to the 
complete attainment of these objectives. Transport agencies 
of course, desire an increasing demand for transport services: 
their interest, at times, seems to favor a widening of the dis. 
tance between producer and consumer. Competition between 
them may perpetuate circuitous routes, which increase the 
amount of hauling, and their policy may favor opening distant 
markets to producers and thus increase the ton-miles of freight 
carried. Fourth, the character of much of our production jg 
speculative; it takes place in anticipation of a demand. In 
numerous instances production costs may be reduced by hold- 
ing that activity as steady as possible and storing goods to 
meet a fluctuating demand. This, of course, necessitates re. 
handling of the goods in warehouse. Fifth, the varying condi- 
tions under which production and consumption are carried 
on obviously affect the possibility of realizing the ideal. Sup. 
pose coal is mined by the stripping method, loaded directly into 
freight cars, hauled to an industrial consumer, and unloaded 
into a hopper connected with an automatic stoker. If it is 
shipped from the nearest mine by the most direct route, the 
ideal is practically attained. Rehandlings have been avoided 
and the movement has been in carload quantities. But this 
can seldom be realized even in industrial consumption of that 
commodity, and hardly at all in domestic use. Or, take a com- 
modity like flour, produced on a large scale and (in domestic 
use) consumed in small quantities. Direct movement to con- 
sumer is out of the question, if economical transport (meaning 
carload) is to be achieved, and the latter, of course, neces- 
sitates rehandling. Once more, consider a product both pro- 
duced and consumed on a small scale and it is obvious that 
transport economies will require rehandlings both for concen- 
tration and distribution. 


The Incidence of Freight Rates 


As suggested in the preceding article, the question of who 
really bears the freight rate is frequently an important con- 
troversial issue. This has been especially true of the agitation 
over freight rates on farm products, in the course of which 
spokesmen for agricultural interests have asserted that the 
farmer occupies a different position from that of other indus- 
tries in that he bears the freight charges both on what he sells 
and on what he buys. It is difficult to determine, by direct 
examination of prices, who really does bear the charge. The 
party who actually pays the expense bill, of course, frequently 
transfers the charge to someone else. Even where a com- 
mission firm deducts freight from the proceeds of a sale for 
the account of a country shipper, it is not clear that the 
latter bears the charge, though the Commission may so con- 
clude for purposes of reparation claims. Where changes in 
freight rates have taken place, a.comparison of consumer 
prices or of producer prices before and after the rate change 
is likely to be inconclusive, because many factors other than 
freight rates influence the determination of market price. 
Economists, therefore, generally deal with this question by rea- 
soning from given assumptions to the probable effect of such 
rate changes on the supply of and demand for the commodities 
so affected. The case is thought to be analogous to the taxa- 
tion of commodities and the reasoning employed is similar to 
that used in discussing the shifting and incidence of commodity 
taxation. 

The process of reasoning employed is far too long for brief 
presentation,’ but the general conclusions from such reasoning 
appear to be as follows: (1) That, undér conditions of rate 
stability—i. e., absence of changes in rates or in rate relation- 
ships—assuming adjustment of production and consumption 
to that rate level, such freight charges are properly a part of 
the cost of production and distribution and must be borne by 
consumers ~f the product. 

(2) Suppose a change in the freight rates from a single 
source of supply of a given product to a given market, the 
rates from competing supply points remaining unchanged. This 
would be exemplified if the freight rates on wheat from North 
America to European countries should be increased, but those 
from Argentina, Australia, and other sources of wheat, should 
remain unchanged. Within the crop year, if North American 
supplies were badly needed in Europe, probably much of the 
increase in the freight rates might be added to the buyer’s 
price; but, if foreign consumers could readily dispense with 
the North American supply and depend on other sources, it 
would be difficult to transfer the increase in rates to the buyer. 


‘Those interested in pursuing the subject further my consult an 
article on this subject by Professor Henry Trumbower, Journal of 


Political Economy, June, 1925; also, Dr. C. S. Morgan, ‘‘Who Bears 
the Freight Rate?” issued by the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads. Both of these deal with rates on farm prod- 
ucts. For general reasoning, see Professor H. G. Brown, Economics of 
Taxation, pp. 53-140. 
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Over a longer period of time, Europe might be able to shift 
more of the demand to Australia and Argentina, especially if 
increased supplies could readily be obtained from those 
countries with little increase in the unit cost. 

(3) Suppose a change in all the freight rates on a given 
product so that all producers of that commodity are in the 
same relative‘ position as before, freight rates alone considered. 
The relative elasticity of demand and supply must be con- 
sidered. Economists say that demand for any given commodity 
is quite elastic when small changes in price are accompanied 
py considerable changes in the quantity of that article, which 
the market will take, and quite inelastic, when considerable 
changes in price are accompanied by small variations in the 
quantity taken. Elasticity of demand is influenced by the 
availability of substitutes. Elasticity of supply may be sim- 
ilarly defined. It is affected by considerations of cost—i. e., 
whether added quantities of a product can be obtained at the 
game unit cost as the earlier quantities, or whether they can 
be obtained only at increasing unit cost or at decreasing unit 
cost. 

Now, this last mentioned case is complex, but it seems to 
amount to this: If the demand is quite elastic and the supply 
rather inelastic, comparatively little of the freight rate increase 
or decrease is likely to reach the consumer. Conversely, if 
the demand is quite inelastic and the supply is quite elastic, 
much, if not most, of the rate changes may reach the consumer. 
The immediate or short-run effects may differ somewhat from 
the long-run effects, because changes in supply may require 
more than a year or so to become evident. And it must also 
be remembered that the actual incidence may depend somewhat 
on whether or not the supply is controlled by a monopoly. 


Are Changes in Freight Rates Magnified by the 
Marketing System? 


The idea is sometimes expressed that freight rates, and 
especially changes in freight rates, reach the consumer in 
greatly magnified form. It is thought that this is accomplished 
through the successive ‘“mark-ups” employed by manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers. Assume a commodity that follows this 
orthodox method of distribution. Further, assume that the 
manufacturer’s mark-up is 50 per cent on his cost of goods, 
that the jobber’s mark-up is 25 per cent, and the retailer’s is 
50 per cent. Assume that the cost of materials and fabrication, 
not including freight in the cost of materials, is $5. Assume a 
25 per cent horizontal increase in freight rates. Assuming no 
other changes in the prices of materials or labor, the compara- 
tive situation before and after the rate increase would be as 
follows: 


Situation Situation 
before after 
rate rate 
increase increase 

Raw material cost plus cost of fabrication, but not 
including freight cost in the materials.......... .00 $ 5.00 
Freight on materials—assumed to be...........+.+. 1.00 1.25 
Manufacturer's SGMING PICS... . 0... ccccccccccccccces 9.00 9.37 
Freight to jobber—assumed to be..........--+eeeeees 1.00 1.25 
EE ee ee ee 12.50 13.27 
Freight to retailer—assumed to be..........-eseeeee 1.50 1.87 
EE ac ana oe ehabs bee siesen wes n en esau se 21.00 22.71 
Aggregate freight actually paid... ..ccccccsseccees 3.50 4.37 
Aggregate freight plus mark-ups on freight...... 6.93 8.66 


Thus, before the freight rate increase, actual freight paid 
totaled $3.50; but, by reason of successive mark-ups based on 
cost of goods including the freight, this reaches the consumer 
as $6.93. Similarly, the actual increase in freight rates ap- 
pears to be practically doubled in the course of marketing 
this commodity. And.it is urged that freight rate increases, 
as far as possible, should be confined to the final movement 
of commodities in the scheme of physical distribution, because 
less opportunity will then exist for increasing that sum through 
the pyramiding of “mark-ups.” 

Now, it is, of course, true that increases in freight rates 
do tend somewhat to increase other marketing costs. At least, 
interest and insurance on goods stored, or in transit, may be 
Increased somewhat; possibly, too, freight rate increases gen- 
eral and substantial enough to affect the cost of living may be 
reflected in salesmen’s expenses. But it is unsafe to assume 
that marketing expenses will so increase by reason of freight 
rate increases that the same percentage of mark-up is required 
to care for them. If other marketing expenses do not increase 
with increases in freight rates, then firms adhering to the former 
percentage of mark-up would tend to reap excessive profits. If 
competition between such firms is keen, the tendency will be 
to lower the percentage of mark-up, if not on all commodities, 
at least on those in which the keenest competition is encount- 
ered. Or, if the mark-up itself remains unaltered, the competi- 


‘What constitutes ‘“‘same relative position’—i. e., whether per- 


centage or fla = 
discussion. t rate increases—necessarily is omitted from the present 
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tion may take the form of freight rate absorptions or more 
service. If other marketing expenses do increase, due to 
factors other than changes in freight rates, then prices must 
be advanced to cover them. But the increase in such cases 
should not be ascribed to an increase in freight rates. In any 
event, this theory assumes that freight rate increases (and, 
presumably, decreases) are passed on to the consumer, and 
the theory of incidence of freight rates, discussed above, shows 
that this is not always the case. 

In the introductory article of this series it was stated that 
the relations to be surveyed were three: (1) The effect of 
the service and rates of carriers upon market organization and 
practices generally. (2) The relation of transport factors to 
the activities of the various departments of industrial con- 
cerns. (3) The traffic policies of industrial enterprises. This 
article concludes the discussion of the first subject and the 
following article will begin the discussion of the second one. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The semi-annual meeting of the excutive council of the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League was held on board the S. S. 
Richelieu in Montreal July 4, to receive reports from officers 
and committees and deal with other matters relating to the 
management of the League’s affairs. 

With respect to the establishment of a department of re- 
search of transportation and traffic in a provincial university, 
the executive committee reported that the resolution indorsed 
at the last annual meeting had been presented to the govern- 
ment of the province of Ontario by a delegation composed of 
the associated boards of trade, accompanied by representatives 
of the League, February 26, and careful consideration had been 
promised. The meeting indorsed the view that an aggressive 
policy should be followed by the League in connection with 
this matter and a motion was adopted directing the president 
to communicate with the premier of the province of Ontario, 
stressing the value attached to this suggestion by the League 
and seeking his active support in getting something definite 
accomplished. 

An application for an average demurrage arrangement was 
filed with the Board of Railway Commissioners by A. C. Boyce, 
League counsel, April 2, and information as to subsequent action 
was given in the report of the car demurrage and storage 
committee. The meeting moved a vote of confidence in the 
latter committee in the handling of this matter. 

Particular attention was devoted to the concluding para- 
graph contained in the report of the educational committee, 
relating to arrangements made by the Montreal Board of Trade 
in conjunction with McGill University for a course of instruc- 
tion in traffic management to be carried on by evening classes. 
A thought expressed in the discussion was that other centers 
should emulate Montreal in this respect. Having in mind the 
evening classes conducted by the University of Toronto cover- 
ing many differnt subjects, a motion was unanimously adopted 
that the registrar of evening classes be communicated with for 
information concerning an addition to the curricula of a course 
of study in traffic management similar to that being introduced 
by the Montreal Board of Trade in conjunction with McGill 
University. 

Application of the City of Quebec et al. to include that city 
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in the select territory of the maritime freight rates act, 1927, 
received attention. It has been made the subject of a ref- 
erence by order in council, June 6, to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for investigation and report. The secretary of 
the latter body has sent out a letter, dated June 28, informing 
interested parties of the receipt of this order in council and 
stating that public hearings will be held at the earliest date 
the board’s engagements will permit. A motion was adopted 
by the meeting appointing a special committee to study this 
application and submit recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The meeting approved a recommendation of the executive 
committee that the next annual general meeting will be held 
in the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., the tentative 
dates suggested being January 22, 23, 1931. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
June 22-30, inclusive, was 465,464, as compared with 465,898 in 
the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 206,872; ventilated box, 1,994; auto and furniture, 37,756; 
total box, 246,622; flat, 11,003; gondola, 85,592; hopper, 77,804; total 
coal, 163,396; coke, 537; S. D. stock, 23,938; D. D. stock, 4,520; re- 
frigerator, 13,901; tank, 504; miscellaneous, 1,043. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 38,700 box, 1,400 auto 
and furniture, 1,000 S. D. stock and 1,500 refrigerator cars. 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
July 1-7, inclusive, was 465,272. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 201,295; ventilated box, 1,236; auto and 
total box, 240,601; flat, 11,598; gondola, 87,658; hopper, 
coal, 169,007; coke, 537; S. D. stock, 23,381: D. D. 


refrigerator, 14,383; tank, 447; miscellaneous, 1,028. 


furniture, 
81,349; 
stock, 


38,070; 
total 
4,290; 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 39,000 box, 1,500 auto 
and furniture, 1,000 S. D. stock, and 1,600 refrigerator cars. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I railroads carried 247,145,000 revenue passengers 
in the four months ended with April as compared with 259,- 
063,000 for the corresponding period of 1929, according to 
revenue traffic statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics 
of the Commission. Passenger revenue for the same periods 
amounted to $252,919,330 and $282,600,670, respectively. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in May this year amounted to 36,576,433,000 net ton-miles, 
according to reports received from the railroads by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Compared with May, 1929, this was a reduction of 5,269,- 
075,000 net ton-miles, or 12.6 per cent, and a reduction of 
2,686,673,000 net ton-miles, or 6.8 per cent under May, 1928. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in May this year was a reduction of 12.5 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1929, while the Southern district re- 
ported a reduction of 12.4 per cent. In the Western district, 
there was a reduction of 12.8 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first five months of 1930 amounted to 177,826,476,000 
net ton-miles, a reduction of 19,917,516,000 net ton-miles, or 10.1 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1929 and a reduction 
of 8,820,008,000 net ton-miles, or 4.7 per cent, under the same 
period in 1928. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the five-month period 
in 19380 reported a decrease of 9.7 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 1929, 
while the Southern district reported a decrease of 10.4 per cent. 
The Western district reported a decrease of 10.6 per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


The railroads established in May a new high record for 
any month in the speed with which freight trains were operated, 
according to reports for that month filed by the carriers with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

The average speed of freight trains in May was 13.9 miles 
per hour, which represents the average per hour for all freight 
trains between terminals, including yard and road delays, no 
matter from what cause. 

The average speed for May was an increase of one-tenth 
of one mile above the best previous record of 13.8 miles, which 
was attained in both March and April this year. It also was 
an increase of six-tenths of a mile above the average for May 
last year. 
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“There has been a steady increase for the past ten year, 
in the average speed of trains due to improved methods of sig. 
naling and train operation, improved motive power and bette, 
condition of equipment, all of which factors have had an effeg; 
on reducing delays of trains between terminals and increasing 
the speed while in actual motion,” says the bureau. 

The average daily movemnt per freight car in May this year 
was 29.4 miles, compared. with 32.9 miles for the same month 
last year and 31.1 miles in May, 1928. 

In computing the average movement per day, account js 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit. 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs and also cars on side tracks for which no 
load is immediately available. 

The average load per car in May this year was 26.3 tons, 
including less-than-carload-lot freight as well as carload freight, 
This was a decrease of three-tenths of one ton below the average 
for May, 1929, but the same average as that for May, 1928. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I steam railways the middle of May had 1,601,494 
employes, a decrease of 6.59 per cent, as compared with May, 
1929, and of 6.33 per cent as compared with May, 1928, accord. 
ing to reports to the Commission. The detailed figures, com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission, follow: 


% Decrease from 
May, 
1928, 


Number of 
employes 
Group May, 1930 
Executives, officials and staff assistants.... 
Professional, clerical and general 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Transportation (other than train, engine 
and yard) 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tend- 
ers and hostlers) 
Transportation (train and engine service).. 


20,622 : 6.90 
288,935 : 5.77 


Total, all employes 1,601,494 3 6.33 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3491, the Commission suspended from July 
16, until February 16, schedules in supplement No. 6 to Louis- 
ville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A-15992. The suspended schedules 
propose to revise the rates on lumber, carloads, from Pensacola 
and nearby points in Florida to Mobile and nearby points in 
Alabama, which would result in increases and reductions. The 
following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Pensacola, Fla., to Bay Minette, Ala., present 13, proposed 
12%; Mobile, Ala., present 81%, proposed 12%. 


FASTER SERVICE TO MEXICO CITY 


Nine hours and forty-five minutes will be saved in pas- 
senger train schedules between St. Louis and Mexico City 
starting July 20, it is announced by L. W. Baldwin, president 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines. The new service will decrease 
the time for passenger train travel between the two cities from 
70 hours and 50 minutes to 61 hours and five minutes and will 
be the fastest daily scheduled service ever operated between 
the two cities. 

The announcement also says that through Pullman service 
from St. Louis to Mexico City is available and that arrange- 
ments have been completed whereby no stopover will be neces- 
sary at San Antonio or Laredo. In addition, arrangements have 
been made whereby the patron will not be inconvenienced by 
custom inspection as the international border is passed. Pas- 
sengers will have opportunity to fulfill custom requirements on 
awakening at a reasonable hour in the morning. 

Northbound service from Mexico City to St. Louis will be 
little affected by the new schedules, as this service was re- 
cently placed on a schedule approximating the schedule of the 
new southbound trains. 


PIPE LINE STATISTICS 
Reports from 87 carriers by pipe line to the Commission 
for 1929 show that they operated a total of 85,796 miles of 
line and had invested in pipe lines $741,010,196, according to 
selected financial and operating data compiled from the reports 


by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. Other invest- 
ments totaled $104,445,372. 

Pipe line operating revenues totaled $251,410,920; operating 
expenses, $102,101,243; tax accruals, $13,888,905; pipe line op- 
erating income, $135,420,772; net income, $142,216,242; dividends 
declared, $125,314,087; number of barrels of oil transported 
totaled 1,156,350,772; number of employes, 23,457; compensation, 
$46,251,004. 
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NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement in New York newspapers of July 16 by the 
Baltimore & Ohio of the immediate establishment of store door 
delivery and pick-up of freight in New York was taken at the 
Commission as meaning that that railroad would file tariffs 
immediately proposing such a service within the limits set 
down in the announcement. It was so taken because no tariffs 
proposing the inauguration of such a service had reached the 
files of the regulating body. It was not considered possible 
ihat the B. & O. would undertake to provide service of that 
sort without any tariff publication. 

As outlined by W. R. Richardson, freight traffic manager 
in New York, the service would provide a house-to-house pick-up 
of freight in Manhattan, its cartage by truck to the company’s 
East River station at Pier 21; thence, without unloading by 
ferry to the company’s freight terminals on Staten Island. On 
incoming freight the process would be reversed. Three truck- 
ing companies, it was understood, would combine in a single 
corporation under the sponsorship of the railroad company, to 
perform the necessary trucking. 

According to the announcement in New York, the new 
service would be carried on in consonance with the Commis- 
sion’s decision in No. 19715, Constructive and Off-track Railroad 
Freight Stations on Manhattan Island, 155 I. C. C. 396, Traffic 
World, August 17, 1929, p. 396. 

B. and O. tariff men who called at the Commission offices 
after the announcement in New York of the establishment of 
what had been called store delivery, said, what the railroad 
company was proposing was not technically such deliverv; on 
the contrary, it was to be merely an arrangement whereby the 
railroad company would receive freight from and deliver freight 
to the Store Door Trucking Company, when acting as agent for 
consignors or consignees, carrying the trucks to and from 
Staten Island via East River Pier No. 21. The railroad company 
would not be furnishing the service; hence no tariffs, according 
to the view of the railroad company, would be necessary. 


TRAFFIC SURVEY AND ROAD TAX 


In an effort to determine how much of the cost of local 
roads in Michigan should be paid by local taxpayers and how 
much should be spread over the state, the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Michigan State Highway Department, is making an 
origin-and-destination traffic survey on all roads, local as well 
as main state highways, in sample townships in the 83 counties 
in the state. 

The survey will show to what extent the local roads of each 
local taxing jurisdiction are used by traffic originating within 
and without these jurisdictions, and will serve as a basis for 
distributing public moneys now being made available for high- 
Way improvement. The amount of tourist traffic in the state 
also will be determined. 

The survey began on July 1 and will continue for one year. 
After this the same agencies will make special studies, for one 
month, in seven cities, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Jackson, Lansing, and, Niles, to determine the relative use of 
city streets by city vehicles and by vehicles owned outside the 
cities. These studied also will serve as a basis for taxation. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT INQUIRY 


Detailed information with respect to rail-motor relationships 
Is Sought by the Commission in a questionnaire sent to respond- 
ents in No. 23400, coordination of motor transportation, the 
Proceeding instituted by the Commission in May. (See Traffic 
World, May 17, p. 1317.) The respondents are common carriers 
by rail, water, or rail and water, subject to the interstate com- 
merce act. 

In schedule A of the questionnaire—intercorporate and 
financial relationships in respondent’s motor-vehicle operations— 
information is sought under the following headings: Motor- 
Vehicle property owned and operated by respondent; motor- 
vehicle property owned by respondent but operated by con- 
tracting party; motor-vehicle property operated by respondent 
but owned by contracting party; motor-vehicle operations con- 
trolled in whole or in part through stock ownership; motor- 
Vehicle operations controlled in whole or in part through voting 
trusteeship of respondent’s officers or directors; motor-vehicle 
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operations controlled in whole or in part by respondent through 
any other means; interlocking officers and directorates. The 
amount of investment in motor-vehicle property is called for in 
the questionnaire. 


Bus and Truck Operations 


In schedule B—motor-bus operations—the respondent is 
asked for detailed information as to operations in city service, 
intercity service and in “contract” or “anywhere for hire” serv- 
ice. The respondent is asked to state the number of busses, 
average passenger capacity, number of miles of intrastate routes, 
number of miles of interstate routes, average distance one-way 
bus route, number of bus-miles, number of passengers, passen- 
ger revenue, number of passenger-miles,. average revenue pas- 
senger-mile. 

In schedule C—motor-truck operations—the respondent is 
asked about trucks and trailers in city service, intercity service 
and in “contract” or ‘anywhere for hire’ service. The respond- 
ent is asked to state the number of self-propelled trucks, average 
capacity of: trucks, number of trailers, average capacity of 
trailers, number of miles of intrastate routes, number of miles 
of interstate routes, average distance one-way truck route, 
number of truck and trailer miles, number of tons, number of 
ton-miles, freight revenue, average revenue a ton-mile. 

In schedule D—transportation of passengers and baggage— 
the respondent is asked whether it participates in any through 
fare or fares for service performed partly by rail, water, or 
rail-and-water, and partly by motor bus, in which the use by 
passenger of such motor-bus service begins or ends at a point 
located on the line of respondent and for information as to 
tariffs. This part of the questionnaire seeks detailed informa- 
tion as to rail and bus passenger arrangements. Respondent 
is asked to give the general bases upon which motor-bus fares 
of respondent or its affiliated companies are established, 
whether on a mileage basis, zone basis, or otherwise. Another 
question is, “What is the motor-bus fare for longest motor-bus 
haul performed by respondent, either directly or by affiliated 
company?” A similar question is asked as to the shortest 
motor-bus haul. 

“Does respondent compete over any portion of its rail or 
water lines between any points with motor-bus lines operated 
by or affiliated with respondent?” is another question. Data 
as to three representative examples of such competition are 
asked. Another question is, “Does respondent compete over 
any portion of its rail or water lines between any points with 
motor-bus lines operated by other rail or water carrier, or inde- 
pendently operated?” 

As to these competitive operations, the questionnaire calls 
for data as to distance and fare, rail or water, and distance 
and fare, motor bus. 

Respondent is asked whether it interchanges passes for 
transportation of officers and/or employes with motor-bus lines 
operated by respondent; motor-bus lines operated by respond- 
ent’s affiliated companies; motor-bus lines operated by inde- 
pendent companies. 

In all instances in which rail or water lines of respondent 
have either been abandoned or passenger-train service discon- 
tinued, motor-bus service being established in lieu thereof, re- 
spondent is asked to state terminal points and mileage of each 
such motor-bus service; also mileage of line of respondent 
affected thereby. 


Motor Truck Operation 


In schedule E—transportation of property—information is 
sought under the following main headings, detailed information 
being asked under sub-headings: (1) Does respondent, in lieu 
of station-to-station rail service, either directly or by affiliated 
company, transport property by motor truck from point of origin 
to destination for which service charges applicable to rail serv- 
ice are assessed? (2) Does respondent, in connection with either 
local or joint rates applying from or to points on-.a branch or 
branches of its line substitute in part motor-truck service either 
directly or by affiliated company? (3) Does respondent publish 
or participate in proportional rates for application only on 
traffic received from or delivered to motor-truck lines? (4) 
Does respondent publish or participate in tariffs publishing pro- 
portional rates for application only on traffic received from 
or delivered to motor-truck lines and such tariffs include for 
information only the separate charges of motor-truck line? (5) 
Does respondent advance the transportation charges of inde- 
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pendent motor-truck company or companies and bill such charges 
for collection ‘at destination in connection with its local or joint 
rates? (6) Does respondent in connection with its local or 
joint rates for rail, water, or rail-and-water service perform a 
terminal service by motor truck either directly or by affiliated 
company? (7) Does respondent in connection with either local 
or joint rates hold itself out to perform ferry-car service by, 
rail and substitute therefor service by motor truck either di- 
rectly or by affiliated company? (8) Does respondent under 
its local or joint rates for rail, water, or rail-and-water service 
extend its service from or to other points not located on its 
line by motor truck, either (a) directly, or (b) by affiliated 
company to meet competition with other common carriers sub- 
ject to the act, or with independently owned or operated motor- 
truck companies? 

Schedule F calls for information as to accounting methods, 
compensatory character of motor-vehicle service, intrastate reg- 
ulation, abandoment of lines, competition with independent motor 
lines, and general advantages of a coordinated rail and motor 
service. 

Respondent is asked what efforts have been made by it 
to meet motor-bus competition through faster service, improved 
facilities, reduced rates, or in any other manner in the opera- 
tion of its.rail (or water) lines, and as to the results of such 
efforts to meet competition. 

The questionnaire is to be answered not later than August 
15 under the Commission’s order. 


HIGHWAY CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Accidents at highway grade crossings in the first three 
months this year resulted in 484 fatalities, a reduction of 78 
compared with the corresponding period in 1929, according to 
the American Railway Association. 

For the three months’ period, 1,291 accidents took place at 
highway grade crossings, a reduction of 139 compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 

Persons injured in such accidents in the first three months 
of 1930 totaled 1,523, a reduction of 75 compared with the same 
period last year. 

In the month of March, there were 164 fatalities at high- 
way grade crossings compared with 159 for the same month 
last year, although there was a reduction of 35 in the number 
of highway grade crossing accidents, there having been 401 ac- 
cidents reported in March, 1930, compared with 436 in the 
same month last year. 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS 


Material impetus to the construction of the Pan American 
highway is expected to result from tHe deliberations of the 
Sixth International Road Congress in Washington October 6 
to 11, at which, in addition to countries from other parts of the 
world, virtually ever Latin American country will be repre- 
sented, according to an announcement by Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
secretary-general of the American organizing commission for the 
congress. 

Already nine of the twenty Latin American countries that 
are members of the Pan American Union have announced offi- 
cially they will be represented by special delegations. Only 
one country, Nicaragua, has definitely declined. 

“Ever since it was known that the congress would hold 
its sixth session in the United States those in touch with the 
situation have had in mind the aim of making the congress 
appeal especially to countries of the western hemisphere” says 
the organizing commission. “The first step in this direction 
was to make Spanish one of the official languages of the con- 
gress and as a result reports and other matters printed for 
the delegates are being prepared in Spanish, French, German 
and English. This care to make the congress of particular 
interest to Latin Americans is most recently reflected in the 
selection of the seven reporters of the congress, the men who 
will present the various questions upon which deliberations will 
turn. 

“Careful examination of the list of reporters reveals the 
fact that most of them, in the course of their duties, have 
become acquainted with highway and traffic problems in Latin 
America. In addition to being leaders in the subject assigned 
them, it is found they have devoted careful study to highway 
needs and problems in Latin America. Several have made first- 
hand studies of conditions there while on more or less pro- 
longed visits. As a result, it is expected that the reports and 
discussions will contain much that will be of advantage tc 
delegates from Latin American countries. 

“Two reporters, Frank T. Sheets, chief highway engineer 
for Illinois, and E. W. James, chief, division of highway eco- 
nomics, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, have made themselves 
familiar with conditions in South and Central America by visit- 
ing the countries and are well known in highway circles through- 
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out the western world. Roy W. Crum, director, Highway Rg. 
search Board, Washington, and Dr. Henry R. Trumbower, pr. 
fessor of economics, University of Wisconsin, are thoroughly 
conversant with conditions in Latin America and for a number; 
of years their work has brought them in direct contact with 
leading officials and public men from those countries. 

“The three other reporters are men widely recognized as 
being singularly well equipped to handle reports of the cop. 
gress. They are Col. A.- B. Barber, director of the Nationa) 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety and manager of the 
transportation and communication department, Chamber 
Commerce of the United States; Dr. Miller McClintock, director, 
Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Har. 
vard University, and P. J. Freeman, chief engineer of the bureay 
of tests and specifications, Department of Public Works, Alle. 
ghany county, Pennsylvania.” 

The questions which will be discussed and the reporters 
presenting them are: 


(la) Results obtained by the use of cement, Mr. Sheets; 

(1b) Results obtained by the use of brick and other artificial 
paving, Mr. Freeman; 

(2) Recent methods adopted for use of tar, bitumen and asphalt 
in road construction, Mr. Crum; 
3 (3) Construction of roads in new countries and colonies, Mr, 
ames; 

(4) Ways and means of financing highways, Col. Barber; 

(5) Highway transport, correlation and coordination with othe 
methods of transport, Dr. Trumbower; and 

(6) Traffic regulation in large cities and their suburbs, and park 
ing and garaging of vehicles, Dr. McClintock. 


REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


An increase of 60,748,260 cubic feet of refrigerated ware. 
house capacity in the United States over the two-year period 
ending October 1, 1929, is reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its 
biennial survey of cold storage facilities. 

The total warehouse space on October 1 is placed at 728- 
594,833 cubic feet, an increase of 9 per cent as compared with 
the same date in 1927. There were 1,400 concerns operating 
these warehouses, as compared with 1,323 concerns on October 
1, 1927. 

The bureau reports that the largest increase has been in 
public warehouse space, which was 42,914,041 cubic feet greater 
than in 1927. Private warehouse space increased 4,326,747 
cubic feet in the two-year period, and warehouses doing pri- 
marily a private business but doing some public business inci- 
dentally, increased by 3,046,638 cubic feet. 

In the meat packing industry, there was an increase of 
storage capacity amounting to 20,710,063 cubic feet, but this is 
offset somewhat in that packing houses doing an _ incidental 
public cold storage business reduced their space by 10,249,229 
cubic feet. 


Cc. & O. COAL PIER 
Contract for the machinery for the new coal pier which 
the Chesapeake & Ohio is building at Newport News, Va., has 
been awarded. This machinery is similar to that used on the 
Great Lakes and will be capable of dumping fifty 120-ton coal 


cars an hour. It will take about ten months to furnish and 
erect the machinery ready for operation. 

The announcement states that the machinery will be 
equipped with a mechanical trimmer consisting of a high-speed 
belt which will throw the coal and which will be used in trim- 
ming ships. 

Contract for the construction of the pier itself was awarded 
several weeks ago, and work is in progress. 


NEW TYPE OF OBSERVATION CAR 

A new type of club-observation car has been placed in 
service on “The Sportsman” by the Chesapeake & Ohio. [0 
stead of an open rear platform this coach is equipped with 
a solarium at the rear end with eight wicker chairs from, 
which passengers may view the scenery. There are wide wWiD- 
dows on each side and long plate glass windows on both sides 
of the rear door. There is also a buffet, from which cold 
drinks, candies, tobaccos, etc., are obtainable. 

The club section of the car is furnished with upholstered 
sofas and chairs; a car alcove and writing desk; several library 
tables on which are parchment-shaded lights; and smoking 
stands. A radio can be tuned in at the wish of passengers. 
Electric fans insure comfort. Magazines and the daily news 
papers, fresh stock market reports, and news bulletins are other 
features. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspel- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City 
to York, Pa. 


THE BULL DOG 
Merchandise 
Akron to Seaboard Cities 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE BISON 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


GUTS 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


MAN O’ WAR 
Live Stock 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE MASCOT 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Pittsburgh 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE CINCINNATUS 
da, Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Seaboard Cities 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus 
and Cincinnati 


“Cock O’THE WALK” 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 


THE FOREST CITY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Cleveland 
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THE EAGLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable—Merchandise 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities. 


THE RANCHMAN 
Perishables 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Columbus and Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities 


THE TRAILBLAZER 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


THE CODORUS 
Freight 
York, Pa., to Jersey City 
and New York 


THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


“The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” 


Many shippers throughout America are 
benefiting from the regular, dependable, on 


time performances of these 64 named 
Pennsylvania freight trains. 


They constitute a fleet of busy carriers 
whose importance in the industrial and 
commercial life of the nation can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


‘WE’ b ] 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE CHAMPION 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 


THE CAPTIVATOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 

and Seaboard Cities 


THE VULCAN 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 





THE ACCELERATOR 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Pittsburgh 


THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cincinnati 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


DYNAMIC 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk and Baltimore 
to Buffalo 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 
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THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo, Detroit 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE REFILLER 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to E. St. Louis 


THE DIVIDEND 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE METEOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown, Niles, 
New Castle and Sharon 


THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


STAR UNION LINE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard 
Cities to Chicago 


THE COMET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to 
Indianapolis and St. Louis 


THE ACE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Pittsburgh 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise ~ 
Pittsburgh to Toledo, Detroit 


PENNSYLVANIA RaILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Ocean Shipping News 


SELLS LINE AT PRIVATE SALE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has approved the recommendation of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation that the Mobile Oceanic Line 
be sold to the Waterman Steamship Company at Mobile, Ala., 
the managing operator of the line, for $9 a deadweight ton. 
This line was not formally advertised for sale, according to 
board officials, but shipping interests were advised that it was 
for sale and negotiations were carried on with the managing 
operator with the result that the price accepted was consider- 
ably higher than that originally offered. If possible the board 
desires to dispose of its lines to the managing operators and 
has adopted a “preference-to-operators” policy. Other lines may 
be disposed of in the same way that the Mobile line has been 
sold. Officials of the board say the law permits them to follow 
such a policy. 

The Waterman Steamship Company will pay $1,074,330 for 
the Mobile Oceanic Line, which involves 14 vessels. Twenty- 
five per cent of the purchase price will be paid at the time of 
closing of the sale and the balance will be paid over a period 
of seven and one-half years, interest at 41%, per cent to be 
charged on deferred payments. In a statement relative to the 
sale the board said: 


Under the terms of the offer Waterman Steamship Corporation 
agrees to operate these fourteen vessels between the port of Mobile, 
Alabama, with the privilege of calling at Pensacola and Gulfport and 
other east gulf ports within the Key West and Gulfport range, to the 
United Kingdom, Ireland and Continental Europe (Bordeaux and 
north) with the further privilege of carrying cargoes from Mexican 
and Cuban ports to the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, Bor- 
deaux and north; also the privilege of carrying westbound cargoes 
from the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, Bordeaux and north, 
to the north coast of South America, Central America, Mexico, Cuba 
and other islands of the West Indies; also cargoes from the West 
Indies to ports within Gulfport-Tampa range. 

The offer stipulates that the service will be guaranteed for a 
period of five years and that the purchaser will make not less than 
fifty-two (52) outward voyages per annum, of which not less than 
two of such voyages shall be made in each and every month, the 
vessels now operating to be delivered upon completion of their present 
voyages at their final ports of discharge in the United States and 
upon completion of repairs and the vessels in lay-up to be delivered 
upon completion of repairs at port of lay-up, in accordance with the 
board’s usual practice covering the sale of trade routes. 


OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Current reviews of the full cargo market report that an 
excess of tonnage continues to keep rates low and, until it is 
dissipated, the upward movement cannot begin. It is generally 
felt that grain must eventually move in large quantities from 
this side and also that the large quantities of sugar stored here 
must be assimilated, but increased activity is not looked for in 
the next few weeks, at least. 

It is reported that the Pennroad Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Company have made tentative bids for the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company fleet and that negotiations have reached a 
point where a surveyor has been engaged to make an appraisal 
of the vessels for one of the bidders. Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
president of the company, has admitted on several occasions 
that his fleet could be bought for a price and is said to have 
mentioned $15,000,000, plus $5,000,000 for good will. When asked 
about the Pennroad and Ford bids he declined to affirm or deny 
the report. 

The International Mercantile Marine Company and the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company have been mentioned 
several times in the last three years as interested in the Luck- 
enbach fleet. Roger D. Lapham, president of American-Hawai- 
ian, who recently was in the east, denied that the purpose of 
his visit was to negotiate for the purchase of the Luckenbach 
Line. Regarding the possible interest of the Pennroad shipping 
men point out that a clause in the Panama Canal act forbids 
the use of the waterway by railroad-controlled vessels operating 
in competition with transcontinental railroads. The Ford Motor 
Company, however, would be unaffected by this rule and it has 
been pointed out that acquisition of an intercoastal fleet would 
fit in well with the company’s plans for shipping its products 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and might be an alter- 
native to the construction of six or eight 6,000-ton cargo motor 
ships. 

The Luckenbach fleet consists of 23 freighters, aggregating 


245,000 tons deadweight. Nine of them are 14-knot ships and 
five make 13 knots. Most of them are turbine driven and 4]| 
of them have been maintained in excellent condition. 

Five vessels, including the pulverized-coal burner Mercer, 
are to be turned back to the Shipping Board by the Consolidated 
Navigation Company, operators of the Oriole Line, as a result of 
the application of the lump sum plan to the line. Operations 
will be continued with a fleet of nine ships, which are deemed 
adequate to the requirements of the service. 

The Intercoastal Lumber Conference has deferred the estab. 
lishment of the contract rate system until August 1, it is an. 
nounced by Earl Strange, chairman. This will allow time for 
another meeting of shippers and carriers to discuss the details 
of the plan. 

A new freight tariff is being prepared by the River Plate 


‘ and Brazil conferences, to become effective about August 1, 


Plans for a new 13-knot Red “D” liner are expected to be 
submitted to prospective bidders within a week or so. The 
vessel will be slightly smaller than the Red “D” liner Caracas, 
it is stated, and will be primarily a cargo carrier, although 
having accommodations for a few passengers. 

Though some of the intercoastal steamship lines have been 
reported as considering laying up some of their tonnage, Robert 
C. Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Conference, said on 
his return from a tour of the middle west that nothing definite 
in this direction had been done by the conference group. He 
reported slackened activity in the steel mills, due principally 
to the fact that.automobile manufacturers are out of the market 
for the time being. 

Foreign trade entrances at the Port of New York in June 
showed a slight increase in tonnage, but clearances in foreign 
trade declined both in numbers and total net tonnage. In the 
coastwise trade both entrances and clearances increased. In- 
tercoastal entrances showed a material gain over the May 
figures, but intercoastal clearances declined. 

The Atlantic Navigation Corporation announces _ that, 
effective with sailings on and after August 1, all rates from 
New York to Cienfuegos will apply only to shipside at Cien- 
fuegos. Any wharfage or handling charges at Cienfuegos will 
be for account of the crago and collectible by dock owners from 
consignees. 


LOANS FOR SHIPS 


The Shipping Board has authorized loans to the Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Company in amounts aggregating $6,540,000 to 
be used in the reconstruction of five vessels purchased from the 
board for operation over a route between Baltimore and Ham- 
burg, under the terms of an ocean mail contract recently 
awarded the Roosevelt Steamship Company of New York. Con- 
tracts covering the reconstruction work have been negotiated 
with the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Kearny, 
N. J., and it is anticipated that the first of the vessels will be 
ready for service before the summer season of 1931. 

The loan which has been authorized by the board represents 
approximately three-fourths of the cost of reconstructing and 
equipping the vessels as 16-knot passenger, cargo and mail 
steamers. Each of the ships will accommodate approximately 
87 passengers and they will be operated on a weekly schedule 
out of Baltimore via Hampton Roads to Hamburg and Bremen, 
with the privilege of calling at French Atlantic and/or Channel 
ports. In addition to the outlay for reconstruction and equip- 
ment, the Baltimore Mail company will pay the board $150,000 
cash for the five vessels. 

The ships themselves are large-sized steel cargo steamers. 
The reconstruction work contemplated will involve the modifica- 
tion of their hull lines and the installation of more powerful! 
engines to advance their present speed. When ready for service 
they will be approximately 487 feet long by 56 feet beam by 24 
feet draft, and of approximately 12,000 tons displacement. They 
will be equipped with geared turbines and will be capable of 
sustained sea speed of 16 knots. The plans for their reconstruc- 
tion, which have been reviewed by the board and the Navy 
Department, call for the most modern machinery and equlp- 
ment in every particular. 

‘The route over which the new line will be operated has 
been reviewed by both the Shipping Board and the Postmaster 
General, and certified to be an essential trade and mail route, 
said a statement issued by the board. “This is one of the 
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outstanding instances of a new line being undertaken by private 
initiative without government having first taken the preliminary 
steps in its operation. The board feels that the management of 
the new line is competent to operate the line successfully and 
that this service will be a distinct addition to the American 
merchant marine.” 

Contracts covering the reconstruction work on the five 
vessels will be awarded as the result of competitive bids ob- 
tained from shipyards by Gibbs & Cox, Inc. These were pre- 
sented to the board in accordance with its policy of requiring 
offers from five or more yards, the amount of loans being made 
on the basis of low bids received. 

Bids received were as follows: Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., $1,674,000 each for five; United Dry Docks, Inc., 
$1,850,000 each for five; Norfolk Navy Yard, $2,137,500 each 
for two; Maryland Dry Dock Co., $2,261,652 for one; Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., $2,531,000 each for two, and Todd Ship- 
yards Corporation, $2,594,000 for one. 

Loans aggregating $4,661,220 to be used in aid of building 
two combination passenger cargo steamers for the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, one to be operated between Boston and St. 
John, New Brunswick, and the other between New York and 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, with the privilege of operating the 
ships in southern waters during the winter season, have been 
authorized by the board. The ships will be built at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. The ships will be approximately 400 feet long, 60 feet 
beam by 18 feet draft and will have a displacement tonnage of 
approximately 6,300. They will be equipped with geared tur- 
bines. Their construction will cost $3,214,500 each. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board July 16: 


States Steamship Company with North German Lloyd: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Penang, Port Swetten- 
ham and Singapore to Pacific coast ports of the Uited States, with 
transshipment at Manila. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates of Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau, subject to minimum of 
$9 per 50 cubic feet, and are to be divided one-third to North German 
Lloyd and two-thirds to States Steamship Company, the latter to 
absorb cost of transshipment 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Java Pacific 
Line: Arrangements for handling through shipments from the Orient 
to United States Gulf ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles 
harbor or San Francisco. Through rates are to be the same as 
applicable direct line conference rates, subject to minimum through 
rate from Java Pacific Line’s loading ports of $9 per ton weight or 
measurement. Through rates from loading ports are to be appor- 
tioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half 
the cost of transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. 
On shipments originating beyond Java Pacific Line’s loading ports 
the trans-Pacific carrier is to receive expense of transporting ship- 
ments from point of origin to shipside before apportionment of the 
through rate. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with Western Ocean Steam- 
ship Corporation: Through billing arrangement covering shipments 
of molasses from Barbadoes to Los Angeies or San Francisco. The 
through rate is to be the combination of the local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers plus cost of transshipment at New York and is 
to be apportioned 30 per cent to Western Ocean and 70 per cent to 
oe Mail, the latter to assume cost of transshipment at New 
York. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Line: Covers through shipments canned goods, dried fruit and 
apricot kernels from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
designated Danish ports. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates of Pacific Coast-European Conference, subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $5. ‘Through rates and minimum Dill of 
lading charge are to be apportioned equally between the lines, except 
that to ports other than Copenhagen the Scandinavian-American 
Line is to receive the excess of the through rate over the rate to 
base ports. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Pacific Steam- 
ship Company: Covers through shipments of printing paper other 
than newsprint paper from Hoquiam, Washington, to Gulf ports of 
call of Luckenbach. Through rate is to be 62%c per 100 Ibs., out 
of which Pacific Steamship Company is to receive 20c and Lucken- 
bach Gulf the remainder. Inbound state tolls at San Francisco are 
to be absorbed by Pacific Steamship Company; Luckenbach Gulf is 
to absorb outbound state tolls, while cost of transferring shipments 
is to be assumed by the lines in equal proportions. When shipments 
aggregate 100 tons or more Pacific Steamship Company is to make 
delivery to Luckenbach Gulf pier. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Union Clan Line: 
Arrangement for through shipments of canned goods, canned aspar- 
agus and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
to designated South and East African ports, with transshipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be as set forth in the agreement 
and are to be apportioned on the basis of 40 per cent to Union Clan 
Line and 60 per cent to Luckenbach, the latter to absorb cost of 
transshipment. The agreement will expire April 30, 1931, unless ex- 
tended in writing prior to that date. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Prince Line, Ltd.: 
The terms and conditions of this agreement are identical, except as 
to parties, with Agreement No. 1284 between Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., and Union Clan Line. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
African Line, Inc.: The terms and conditions of this agreement are 
identical, except as to parties, with Agreement No. 1284 between 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Union Clan Line. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles Steamship Company: Pro- 
vides for through shipments of cast iron soil pipe from United States 
Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to Hawaiian Island ports of 
call of Los Angeles Steamship Company, with transshipment at Los 


Inc., with American South 
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Angeles harbor. Through rate is to be $12 per gross ton to hy 
divided equally between the carriers. Inward wharfage at Iq 
Angeles is to be absorbed by Gulf Pacific Line and outward wharfag 
by Los Angeles Steamship Company. Gulf Pacific Line is to pay 
cost of car loading at its dock and Los Angeles Steamship Company 
is to pay cost of car unloading at its dock; the cost of switching ty 
be assumed in equal proportions by the lines. 


HOOVER AND SHIPPING POLICY 


President Hoover’s special commission to look into ship 
sale and ship loan problems of the Shipping Board has begup 
work with expression of hope by the President that a report 
and recommendations will be forthcoming promptly. The com. 
mission consists of H. G. Dalton, of Cleveland; Edward N. 
Hurley, of Chicago; Ira A. Campbell, of New York; Clarence 
M. Woolley, of New York, and George S. Jackson, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Campbell has been selected as secretary of the commissiop, 
Offices have been provided in the Shipping Board’s section of 
the Navy building. The members of the commission were 
escorted to the ‘White House by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
where they spent some time with Mr. Hoover. The commissiop 
was appointed primarily to bring about a solution of the con. 
troversy that developed over the proposed sale of the Shipping 
Board lines—the American Diamond and America France lines, 
The managing operators of these lines submitted bids for them 
but the United States Lines, Inc., the purchaser of the Shipping 
Board’s north Atlantic passenger and cargo-passenger services, 
submitted a higher bid. President Hoover said the commission 
would have full cooperation of the Shipping Board. 


FORD COMPANY TO CONVERT STEAMER 


The Shipping Board has authorized the Ford Motor Con. 
pany to convert the Lake Osweya, one of the vessels purchased 
in 1925 for scrapping, to a motor ship upon payment of an 
additional sum agreed upon at the time of the sale. The original 
price paid for the vessel for scrap was $8,530 and an additional 
$8,353 must be paid for the privilege of converting the ship for 
operation. 


GULF LINES CONSOLIDATED 


Seven Shipping Board Lines operating from and to Gulf 
ports are to be consolidated into three services, the board 
having approved a recommendation of the Merchant Fleet Cor. 
poration that that be done. 

There will be three units, one each to serve the Gulf. 
Mediterranean route, the Gulf-United Kingdom route, and the 
Gulf-Continental Europe route, except Gulf ports covered by the 
Mobile Oceanic Line. 

“This action was taken on the basis of surveys which 
revealed that these lines have now been developed to the point 
where the rearrangement will effect substantial economies in 
operation,” said a statement issued by the board. “In the selec- 
tion of managing operators for the reestablished service, lump- 
sum operating agreements will be negotiated. 

“The lines which are affected are as follows: Dixie Ukay 
Line, New Orleans to United Kingdom; Texas Ukay Line, Texas 
ports to United Kingdom; Southern States Line, New Orleans 
and Texas ports to Bremen, Hamburg and Rotterdam; Mis- 
sissippi Valley. European Line, New Orleans to French Atlantic 
ports; Texas Star Line, Texas ports to French Atlantic ports; 
Dixie Mediterranean Line, New Orleans to Mediterranean ports, 
and Texas Mediterranean Line, Texas ports to Mediterranean 
ports.” 


PARCEL POST TO CUBA 


Postmaster-General Brown has been notified by the Cuban 
embassy that Senor Jose A. Montalvo, sub-director of the Cuban 
Postoffice Department, has been delegated by his government 
to negotiate a parcels post convention between the United 
States and Cuba. Senor Montalvo is expected to reach Wash- 
ington on July 19, and negotiations between representatives of 
the two governments will begin shortly thereafter. It is hoped 
that as a result of these deliberations a parcels post convention 
will be signed and put into effect within a short time following 
the meetings between officials of this country and Cuba. 

The forthcoming deliberations between the two goverl- 
ments are the result of a provision in the new tariff law remov- 
ing the limitation prohibiting the importation of shipments of 
cigars in lots of less than 3,000. The Postmaster-General ap- 
peared before the ways and means committee of the House and 
advocated the elimination of this prohibitory clause in the 
tariff act. 

Since March 1, 1928, there has been no parcel post ex- 
change between the United States and Cuba. Cuba is the only 
Latin-American country with which this country has no parcel 
post agreement. In 1926, parcel post trade from the United 
States to Cuba amounted to more than $1,000,000, while that 
from Cuba to this country was only $100,000. The lack of 3 
parcel post agreement, therefore, worked a considerable hard- 
ship on American interests. 
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Route bill of lading (via P. & P. U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. Our switching charges 


it absorbed by line-haul carriers regardless of whether P. & P. U. is or is not shown as 
he participating carrier in joint rates. (I. C. C. Circular No. 20.) 
he 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 


ch Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

int Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 

in Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

C- Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

\p- Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 


eat oe Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Sellwey Company 


(P. & E.) 
ay Illinois Central Railroad Company 
as Ulinois Terminal Company 
8 Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad aowr 
New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
1S- Pennsylvania Railroad 
ic Peoria Terminal Company 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


t 

Excellent Postal card 
icing passing reports 
facilities. furnished 








PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems. We do not 
désire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of ong See me herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Liability of Carrier—Seizure of Goods Under Legal Process 

Illinois —Question: Kindly state your opinion on the fol- 
lowing: 

We shipped from Illinois to a point in New England a car- 
load of our products. While passing through the state of New 
York, at a junction point, the car was stopped on attachment 
issued in the New York courts on complaint of a party who 
claimed we were indebted to him. Does the state court have 
authoritty to interfere with a shipment moving in interstate com- 
merce, and is the railroad company justified in respecting the 
writ of attachment issued by the state court on such a shipment? 


Answer:—Although there is some authority to the contrary, 
the general rule is that, where the goods are taken from the 
possession of the carrier by due legal process against the owner, 
the carrier, subject to certain limitations, is excused from fur- 
ther liability, if it acts in good faith and without negligence 
in surrendering the goods, and such surrender on the part of 
the carrier does not amount to conversion. The remedy of the 
consignee, if he can show title in himself, is not against the 
carrier but against the officer who has wrongfully seized the 
goods or against the party instituting the proceedings under 
which the seizure was made, if he directed the seizure. How- 
ever, in order to protect the carrier, it is necessary that the 
seizure be made without the procurement or connivance of the 


carrier, and that the process under which the seizure is made 


shall be apparently valid on its face. It is the duty of the car- 
rier to exercise due diligence to ascertain whether the process 
is in fact legal. If the process is void on its face, it affords 
no protection. So, where the carrier surrenders the goods under 
legal process it should, to relieve itself from liability, at once 
notify the owner of the fact, in order that it may make a 
proper defense, the essence of the requirement being notice 
before sale—notice in time, so that the consignee may sea- 
sonably assert and fully protect all his interests, and on the 
failure of the carrier to give such notice, it either becomes 
absolutely liable or assumes the burden of proving the regu- 
larity of all proceedings on which the goods were taken, unless 
it can show that the owners had actual knowledge from other 
sources in due time to assert his rights, or unless, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, no notice could possibly 
have given the consignors an opportunity to protect themselves. 
If the carrier has failed to give timely notice to the owner, it 
is not protected by the fact that the writ is regular on its face, 
if it is void in law. However, if the notice is promptly and 
properly given, an action for conversion will not lie, for the 
carrier has a right to presume that the party notified will 
attend to his property and protect it in the suit; and no duty 
rests on the carrier to defend the suit or to exert itself to 
save the goods, where seasonable notice has been given the 
owner. But if the goods are not actually taken from the car- 
tier, legal process will furnish no excuse for failure to trans- 
port and deliver. Furthermore, a carrier will be liable for 
failure to deliver, in case the goods were not subject to seizure; 
as, for instance, where the goods were seized under process 
against one not the owner, or where the goods cannot be law- 
fully attached on mesne process. See C. B. & Q. vs. Fowler, 
27 S. W. (2d) 72. 


Routing and Misrouting—Class vs. Commodity Rate 


Connecticut.—Question: There is a special commodity rate 
applying on a certain commodity from origin point “A” to des- 
tination point B via gateway “X.” This rate of 44c, of course, 
supersedes the class rates for movement via’ “X,” but it so hap- 
pens that the class rates applying between the same points 
via route “Y” is also 44c. If a shipment is offered at “A” 
without any routing being shown, must it be forwarded via 
gateway “X” under authority of the ruling that a commodity 
rate always supersedes a class rate between two points, or may 
it be sent via “Y” on the basis of the argument that no com- 
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modity rates are in effect via “Y” and, therefore, the shipment 
may be sent via that route at the class rates? 

Answer: A shipper may offer his freight without any rout. 
ing instructions, in which event it is the duty of the carrier 
to route it via the cheapest reasonable available route. In re 
Investigation of Changes in Rates on Grain, 21 I. C. C. 28; 
Goodkind Brothers vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 17; Willman 
& Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry., 22 I. C. C. 405; Lord & Bushnell 
Co. vs. M. C. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 463. 

In Cressey & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C. 132, 
cited in Whaley-Warren Lumber Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry., 21 I. C. ¢. 
530, the Commission describes as misrouting a movement which 
fails to take a route over which the shipment properly should 
have moved, as well as one which was in violation of specific 
instructions of the shipper. 

In Spreckels Bros. Commercial Co. vs. Monongahela R. R, 
Co., 18 I. C. C. 190, the Commission stated that if the shipper is 
in doubt about the rate he can tender the traffic to the carrier 
without routing instructions and he is entitled to the lowest 
rate. 

While it is true that the establishment of a commodity 
rate removes the application of a class rate between the same 
points, this rule is subject to the qualification that the com. 
modity rate must apply via the same routes over which the 
class rate applies. If the class rate applies via one or more 
routes over which the commodity rate is not applicable, the class 
rate must be applied via such routes, and, in our opinion, it 
is the duty of the carrier to forward the shipment via a route 
over which the lower class rate applies. 


Tariff Interpretation—Absence of Divisions Does Not Affect 
Application of Rate by Carriers Parties to Tariff 


Connecticut.—Question: There are no through rates on ce- 
ment from Medicine Lodge, Kan., to Canaan, Conn., the ap- 
plicable rate, therefore, being based on a Chicago combination. 
I. C. C. 138 (Star Union Line Basis Book) shows that rates apply 
via P. R. R., Jersey City, Harlem River, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
The Wabash R. R. Eastbound Basis Book shows routes via the 
Buffalo gateway. Upon investigation, I find that thé P. R. R. 
claim that as there are no percentages in connection with the 
Wabash to this territory via Buffalo, the rates will not apply 
via that point, but via Toledo. As I cannot locate any limita- 
tion in the basing books referred to, it is my contention that 
it is the duty of the carriers to protect routing via Buffalo, 
P. R. R., should I desire to route that way, regardless of their 
percentages, which I cannot expect to know, as they are not 
published in the tariff. 

A similar question is the following: Van Ummerson’s 
I. C. C. 49, Westbound Routing Guide, shows routing from this 
territory to Cleveland via P. R. R. and connections. I argue 
that this permits me to route to the latter point via P. R. R., 
N. Y. C., but the P. R. R. tell me that there are no percentages 
via that route and, therefore, the rates do not apply. As long 
as the route is shown in the tariff, is it not the duty of the 
carriers to protect such routing, regardless of what the per- 
centages may say? 

Answer: In Germain Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co,, 1! 
I. C. C. 22, the Commission said: 


All: the carriers participating in the movement were parties to 
a tariff naming a joint through rate on lumber from Ellisville to 
Greenville of 32 cents per 100 pounds. North of Cincinnati the tariff 
specified no routing, and this, as we understand the law, left the 
rate in effect over all reasonably direct routes between the points 
in question over the lines of the carriers lawfully named as parties 
to the tariff. The fact that the carriers, by which the rate had been 
lawfully published and advertised to the shipping world as the cost 
of transportation between two given points over all reasonably avail- 
able routes, have neglected or failed to agree upon divisions of the 
rate over one of the routes can not be accepted by the Commission 
as equivalent to a nullification of the published through rate over 
that route. Divisions are matters of private agreement and for that 
reason, generally speaking, are of no special concern to shippers, 
nor are they essential to legalize a published through rate. Notwith- 
standing the fact, therefore, that divisions had not been agreed upon 
we find that the rate of 32 cents per 100 pounds above referred to 
was applicable over the actual route of movement as a joint through 
rate from Ellisville to Greenville. Even if the 32-cent rate, in the 
absence of agreed divisions over the route of the movement, could 
be said as a matter of law not to apply over that route, the com- 
plainant would nevertheless have been entitled to a final adjustment 
of the freight charges on that basis; for the defendants received 
the shipment without routing instructions and ought, in such case, 
to have forwarded it over a route taking the 32-cent rate instead of 
over a route that required the collection of a higher combination 
rate based on the locals into and out of Shenango. It follows that 
the collection of $13.86 as charges for the movement from Shenango 
to Greenville was an overcharge and this amount the complainant !s 
entitled to recover. 


See, also, Standard Rice Co. vs. G. S. & M. A. Ry. Co., 88 
I. C. C. 305, and Aetna Explosives Co. vs. C. & E. J. R. R. Co. 
52 I. C. C. 398, 396. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper Bound by His Routing 
Instructions 
Michigan.—Question: In April we shipped a carload of ma 
terial from a point in Michigan (a) to a point in Texas (b) 
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NATLAKES PORTS» NEW YORK 


ADVANTAGES TO SHIPPERS 


ECONOMY — SAFETY 
QUICK DELIVERIES 


A 500 per cent increase in the vol- 
ume of cargo carried during the 
past seven years is proof of the 
increased popularity of our serv- 
ice among shippers. 


Cargo Requirement: Not less than 
one barge load (about 650 gross 
tons). 


Cargo received and delivered along- 
side shippers’ or consignees’ docks 
at lake ports or at any safe point 
on the Hudson River or Long 
Island Sound. 
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via WXY&Z railroads, showing two junction points on our Dill 
of lading. 

Some time later we were presented with an additional 
freight bill by “W” railroad, increasing the freight rate $0.60 
per hundred pounds, due, as the railroad claims, to our having 
used a junction point with “Z” railroad, thereby short-hauling 





“Y” railroad. 

I have read articles in your magazine which claim that the 
through rate must be protected via the route the shipment trav- 
eled, but I cannot understand, in this case, why the additional 
amount is lawful, in view of the fact that had we specified 
the junction points the shipment would have traveled practically 
the same route. 

Can you advise us whether we can file a reparation claim 
for what we consider the overcharge? 

Answer: The mere fact that the “Y” railroad was short- 
hauled, that is, did not receive the same haul it might have 
received had you not specified in the routing instructions the 
junction between “Y” and “Z” railroads, does not make you 
liable for an overcharge, unless the lower rate does not apply 
via that junction, in which event you are liable for the differ- 
ence between the rate paid and the rate applicable via that 
junction. 

It is the duty of the initial carrier to obey the specific 
instructions furnished by the shipper. When a shipper names 
the carriers that are to transport his shipment it must be 
presumed that he is relying upon his own investigations, and 
that for some reason he considers it expedient that the ship- 
ment move over the route indicated by him. 

Where a shipper gives directions with respect to the rout- 
ing of his shipment, the carrier is bound by his instructions 
and must charge the rate applicable to the designated route, 
even though such rate is higher than over some other route 
between the same points. Duluth Log Co. vs. N. & I. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C. 627; Struther-Wells Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 1. C. C. 291. 


Routing and Misrouting—Delivery on Public Team Track Where 
Consignee Unknown 


Missouri.—Question: Will you please advise any Interstate 
Commerce Commission or court decisions relative to the fol- 
lowing: 

A car arrives in Chicago via the C. & N. W., consigned to 
party unknown in Chicago. The car is immediately placed 
upon a team track, which it develops is not the track upon 
which the consignee desires to accept delivery, and the rail- 
road assessed a switching charge for a proper placing of the car. 

Is it not the duty of the carrier to hold car upon the hold 
track where there are two or more delivery points within the 
same switching limits, as is the case at Chicago, and consignee 
is unknown? 

Answer: In our opinion, the principle of the Commission’s 
decision in Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern 
Railway Co., 115 I. C. C. 625, in this case the Commission, on 
page 626, said: 


The car arrived at Elizabeth, was placed for delivery by the 
Pennsylvania at its freight station yard at Elizabeth, and the con- 
signee was notified of its arrival. On June 24, 1922, consignee ordered 
the car reconsigned to ‘‘National Biscuit Siding, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. All charges to follow.’’ Under proper 
routing instructions the rate of 43.5 cents was applicable from Johns- 
ton to the siding of the National Biscuit Company on the rails of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey at Elizabeth. The mere designa- 
tion of the siding of the National Biscuit Company at Elizabeth, 
without specifying the name of the carrier on whose rails the siding 
was located was not sufficient to insure delivery of the car at the 
rate of 43.5 cents. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 28 I. C. C. 703; Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. vs. C. H. & D. 
Ry Co., SI I. C.. C.. 566, ; 


Under the principle of the above referred to case and the 
cases cited therein, the terminal carrier is justified in making 
a team track delivery of a shipment, in the absence of a designa- 
tion in the bill of lading of the location of the track on which 
the consignee desires delivery, and, in our opinion, this prin- 
ciple is equally applicable where the consignee cannot be located. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Maryland.—Question: We would be pleased to have a ruling 
on the following: ‘ 

On February 22 we offered the X Steamship Company a 
shipment of 1 crate enamel iron signs, unframed, weight 100 
pounds, destined Rogers, Ark., showing in the bill of lading 
a rate of $1.7914. In accordance with Agent Johanson’s S. W. L. 
Tariff, I. C. C. 2124, we applied the Fort Smith rate, Rogers 
being intermediate thereto. The shipment was prepaid, and on 


May 26 we were presented with freight bill for an additional 
amount of $0.61, the carrier claiming Van Buren, Ark., com- 
bination applies. 

It is my belief that, while Tariff Circular No. 20 does not 
explicitly provide for the application of the intermediate rule, 
it would appear that such is the Commission’s intent, as is 
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contained in note of rule 27, which reads: “Class rates should 
be provided between practically all points and there appears 
little occasion for the employment of intermediate point rules 
in connection with class rates except for the purpose of estab. 
lishing rates from and to newly established stations.” 

We are of the opinion that it is possible for the carrier 
to protect the Fort Smith rate, and that they should make 
application to the Commission for authority to protect. 

Answer: In the absence of a specific tariff provision there. 
for, the rate to a more distant point may not be applied at an 
intermediate point. A condition precedent to the application 
of the rate to a more distant point is the publication of a rate 
to the intermediate point and the filing of an application by 
the carrier for authority to make reparation in the amount 
of the difference between the rate charged and the newly 
established rate, or the filing of a complaint by the shipper 
asking the Commission to order the establishment of the rate 
and to award reparation for the difference between the rate 
collected and the rate ordered established. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading—Shipment Moving from Point in Canada 


Kentucky.—Question: Referring to your answer to the 
question of “Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and 
Route in Bill of Lading—Shipment Moving from Point in Can- 
ada,” under question asked by “Canada,” on page 1732 of The 
Traffic World of June 28. 

It appears that the through commodity rate published and 
as shown in the bill of lading did not apply via the route shown 
on the bill of lading, and in your answer you advised that where 
a rate and routing are shown in a bill of lading and the rate 
does not apply via the route specified, it is the duty of the 
initial carrier to ascertain from the shipper whether he desires 
the rate or the route protected. Failing to do so a carrier is 
liable for misrouting if it forwards a shipment over a route via 
which the rate is higher than that shown in the bill of lading. 
You quoted Brownell Improvement Company vs. B. & O. C. T. 
R. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 461, and Republic of France vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co., 77 I. C. C. 383. 

We understand from the decision in the McLean Lumber 
Company vs. L. & N., 22 I. C. C. 349, as quoted in Docket 20951, 
St. Louis Cooperage Company vs. B. & O. et al., 155 I. C. C. 1, 
decided February, 1930, that in all cases where a bill of lading 
is tendered to a carrier showing route and rate which were 
not in agreement, it is the duty of the initial carrier to deter- 
mine whether the route or the rate is to be observed. 

In the event that a lower rate is applicable via a route 
other than shown in the bill of lading and via which route the 
initial carrier is not a party, then it was not incumbent upon 
the carrier to notify the shipper of this lower rate. In other 
words, it is incumbent upon the initial carrier to notify the 
shipper of a lower rate via another route only when the initial 
carrier is a party to such rate. 

It would therefore appear that there is a conflict between 
your reply to “Canada’s” question and the decision in Docket 
No. 20951, citing the McLean Lumber Company case, which 
seems to be still controlling in so far as routing and mis- 
routing are concerned where the initial carrier can obtain a 
line haul at the lower rate not shown in the bill of lading. 

Docket No. 20951, St. Louis Cooperage Company vs. B. & O. 
et al., referred to, will be found on page 557 of The Traffic 
World of March 1, 1930. 

We understand, of course, that since the question asked 
by “Canada” involves a shipment from a point in Canada to 
a point in the United States, it will not be proper to apply 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We are writ- 
ing you in order to verify our understanding of the correct 
interpretation to be given the decisions above referred. to. 

Will you please advise? 

Answer: It appears from the facts stated in the question 
to which you refer that the rate shown in the bill of lading 
was applicable via a route of which the line to which the ship- 
ment was delivered at point of origin formed a component 
part, but not via the route shown in the bill of lading by the 
shipper. If so, the decisions of the Commission in the cases 
cited are applicable to such facts, in so far as shipments origi- 
nating in the United States are concerned. 

If, however, the rate inserted in the bill of lading by the 
shipper did not apply via any route of which the initial carrier 
formed a part, there was, under the decision of the Commission 
in St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 155 I. C. C. 
1, no misrouting of the shipment by the initial carrier. In this 
case the Commission holds that a conflict arising as the result 
of the insertion in a bill of lading of a rate inconsistent with 
the specific routing instructions of the shipper does not create 
a duty on the part of the originating carrier to obtain more 
definite routing instructions where it does, not participate 11 
the rate shown in the bill of lading over any route, but would 
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In Every City Listed at — 
Bottom of Page There eer 
Is a Santa Fe Man... 








W. J. Curtis, General Agent 
692 Ellicott Square Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






















For those shipments 
eastbound or westbound= 

between Chicago and the Southwest 
or the Pacific Coast ff, Snel tn 


— Indianapolis, Ind. 
the best routing is via Santa Fe—the road of the G. F. X. 
(Green Fruit Express), P. G. X. (Phoenix Green Fruit Express), 


and The Chief (Chief of all western passenger trains). 


Santa Fe's dependable schedules are important to ship- 
per and to consignee; so also is Santa Fe’s care in handling; 
and Santa Fe’s modern equipment and roadbed 
(all the way). 


If you are curious to know what Santa Fe can do for you, 
pick, from the list below, the man nearest you and ask him. 
In questioning him be curious, and skeptical if you will. 
He has facts and enthusiasm for his road to give you. 





Route your next shipments 
“Via Santa Fe” 





H. L. Blackstone, Gen. Agft., P. &S. F. Ry. 


Walter Gray, Gen. Agt., P. & S. F. Ry. to and from the Southwest and Pacific Coast 84 Senstine @ 


Room 358, Kerckhoff Bldg. 





Los Angeles, Calif. “One Line—On Time” San Francisco, Calif. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. Fresno, Cal. Lubbock, Tex. Peoria, Ill. Sacramento, Cal. Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Amarillo, Tex. Colorado Springs, Col. Galveston, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Seattle, Wash. 


Atchison, Kan. 


Dallas, Tex. Houston, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. Phoenix, Ariz. San Angelo, Tex. Stockton, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. 2 


Temple, Tex. 


Beaumont, Tex Des Moines, la. Hutchinson, Kan. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. Topeka, K 

Boston, Mass. . Denver, Col. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. Pomona, Cal. San Bernardino, Cal. Teiande ip ome 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. San Diego, Cal. Telea ” Okla. 
Chicago, Il. EI Paso, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Cal. Pueblo, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. Waco, San 
Cincinnati, O. Fort Madison, la. Leavenworth, Kans. Oklahoma City, Okla. St. Joseph, Mo. San Jose, Cal. Wichita, Kan. 


Cleveland, O. Fort Worth, Tex. Los Angeles, Cal. Paris, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. Santa Barbara, Cal. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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be under the necessity of turning the shipment over to a com- 
peting line; that when shipping instructions are given by a 
shipper, it is not the duty of the initial carrier to inform such 
shipper of lower rates applicable over other routes. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2 of Rule 30 of the 
Classification 


New Jersey.—Question: I have observed on page 1662 of 
the issue of The Traffic World dated June 21, 1930, your answer 
to a question from “Maryland” involving section 2 of rule 30 
of the Consolidated Classification. 

The last paragraph of your answer deals with the allow- 
ance for dunnage used where the lading requires more than 
one car account of length. We note it is your position that 
an allowance of only 500 pounds can be made, and we are 
wondering if you gave full consideration to the first sentence 
in section 2 of paragraph “A” of rule 30, stating: ‘An allow- 
ance of the actual weight, but not more than 500 pounds per 
car * * *,”’ J have always viewed the last part of this quo- 
tation literally and requested an allowance of 500 pounds per 
car, and I have been under the impression that that was the 
general practice. I am wondering if you have any record of 
an opinion or an expression by the Commission concerning 
this interpretation. While the Commission’s decision in Docket 
17040—Edward Hines Yellow Pine Company vs. A. C. & Y. 
Railway Co., 132 I. C. C. 626, is not on all fours, I believe 
nevertheless that it will give weight to the thought that the 
correct interpretation of this rule provides for an allowance 
of 500 pounds for each car used where the lading requires more 
than one car, subject, of course, to the minimum weight as laid 
down in the classification proper and extended by rule 29. 

Answer: We can locate no case which specifically con- 
strues the provisions of paragraph A of section 2, of rule 30, of 
Consolidated Classification No. 6. 

If, however, the wording of this paragraph is to be read 
literally, an allowance of 500 pounds for each car used should 
be made where the lading on account of length requires more 
than one car. 

The case to which you refer does not, in our opinion, defi- 
nitely determine the question, although the term “per car’ is 
used in the concluding paragraph,’ which states the findings of 
the Commission, as well as in other paragraphs. 


Damages—Measure of—Conversion 


Illinois —Question: We would appreciate your furnishing 
reference to cases decided as given in the following transaction: 

We sold a carload of coal to our customer at X, agreeing 
to accept $50 on sight draft and the balance within sixty days. 
We sent our draft along with order notify bill of lading to the 
bank and it appears that our customer had a blanket bond 
arrangement with the carrier wherein shipment was delivered 
without surrender of the shipper’s order bill of lading. 

We understand that the bond was not sufficient to cover 
the shipments made by other accounts to the buyer, who sub- 
sequently became insolvent. We would like to know if the 
railroad in this case is responsible for invoice value of our 
shipment or whether it is only responsible for the amount of 
the draft. 

Answer: The measure of damages for the conversion by 
a carrier of goods intrusted to it for transportation, is the value 
of the goods at the time and place of the conversion. Some 
decisions hold that from this amount freight charges are to 
be deducted, and in a number of decisions interest on the value 
of the goods has been allowed. Southern Express Company 
vs. Reagin, 228 Fed. 14; People’s State Savings Bank vs. Mis- 
souri, etc., R. Co., 178 S. W. 292. 

In Belden vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 92 Atl. 212, it was held 
that the fact that drafts attached to the bill of lading were for 
more than the value of the goods does not affect the measure 
of damages for conversion of the shipment by delivering it 
without presentation of the bill of lading. 

While we locate no case specifically in point, it is our opin- 
ion that the principle of the above referred to case is applicable 
in the instant case and that the value of the goods can be 
recovered, regardless of the fact that the draft was only in 
part payment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rating in Classification Exception Subject 
to Rules of Classification 


Utah.—Question: In the case of a rating provided for in 
an exception to the classification, are the rules of the classifi- 
cation still applicable? 

Sheet iron culvert over 24 inches in diameter and not over 
48 inches, under the classification, takes first class, L. C. L. An 
exception to the classification names a rating of second class 
on culverts, with no restrictions, so that it includes any culvert 
of any diameter. Is a shipment moving under this exception 
subject to rule 29, sec. 3 (a)? Does the exception take it en- 
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tirely out of the classification, or does it merely name a rating 
the implication being that it is still subject to all the rules of 
the classification? 

In the latter event, believe it would have to be merely ap 
implication, unless ruled on by the Commission, because there 
is nothing on the title page of the Exception Sheet or in the 
tariff itself which says that it is subject to all the rules of 
the classification. The fact that, as its name implies, it is a 
departure from the classification would seem to raise a question 
as to whether it was not exception to rule 29 also. 

Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission spe. 
cifically in point, but based upon statements of the Commission 
made in General Motors Truck Company vs. G. T. W. Railway 
Co., 118 I. C. C. 99, it appears that rules of the classification 
govern the ratings in the Classification Exceptions, even though 
as is true of Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. No. 2248, no state. 
ment is made that the ratings in the Exception Sheet are subject 
to the rules, conditions and other requirements of the classif. 
cation, Official, Southern, or Western, as the case may be. 

In the decision above referred to the Commission said: 


Complainants contend that one exception takes the item in the 
exception out of the classification and the exception governs. This 
contention is sound in part only. The particular description in the 
exceptions must be read in connection with the classification item, 
and wholly by itself. Marx & Sons vs. I. C. R. R. Co, 361. GA¢ 
519. In that case we pointed out that exception sheets frequently 
appear to be inconsistent and prepared without due regard for the 
terms of the classification proper, and that classification exceptions 
must be interpreted in the light of the classification. 


Weights and Weighing 


South Dakota.—Question: 
the following question: 

John Doe operates a sand pit on X railway served by a 
spur track, three miles east of station A, and makes shipments 
to station B. The spur track is directly intermediate between 
stations A and B, and the carload sand rate published from A 
to B applies from the sand pit. There are no scales on the 
line between the spur and B, but there is a scale at A, and 
the sand pit demands that cars be weighed, which necessitates 
a movement from the spur-into A and the carriers demand the 
local charge of $10 per car to the weighing point and the local 
rate of 3%c from A to B. The question involved is whether 
the carrier may demand the charge for a service to the weigh- 
ing point to take care of its disability. If you can cite some 
decisions or view on this question the favor will be appreciated. 

Answer: That weighing is a transportation service which 
a carrier must perform, seems to have been determined by the 
Commission in the case of Detroit Coal Exchange vs. Michigan 
Central, 38 I. C. C. 79, although the case deals primarily with 
the question of reweighing as distinguished from the determina- 
tion of original weights. See, also, the case of Grain Elevation 
Allowance at Kansas City, 34 I. C. C. 442, in which case the 
Commission, on page 445, said: 


May we have your opinion on 


The benefits thus received and recognized by the respondents 
are not, however, germane to the issues here involved. The act does 
not require freight charges upon shipments of grain to be assessed 
upon elevator weights. The weight of grain transported must be 
determined with reasonable accuracy by the carriers as an incident 
to their service of transportation. They must provide adequate fa- 
cilities for weighing. 


It would seem from the above case that the shipper may 
demand that carriers weigh shipments as a basis for the assess 
ment of freight charges, and that no charge may be made by 
a carrier for service necessary in the weighing of freight where 
such weights are obtained on the scales of the carrier. 


However, the decision of the Commission in Becker County 
vs. Director-General, 93 I. C. C. 368, seems to permit of the 
carriers applying estimated weights published in circulars dis- 
tributed to their agents, even though such circulars are not 
published as tariffs and filed with the Commission. It there 
fore appears that while it is the duty of a carrier to provide 
the weight for the assessment of freight charges, it is optional 
with it whether it weigh a shipment or that it use estimated 
weights. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


Carrying forward their campaign of education looking to 
an increase in the postal rates on first class mail, officials of 
the Post Office Department have let it be known that the Post: 
master-General will recommend to Congress in December that 


the rate be increased from 2 to 2% cents an ounce. Postmaster: 
General Brown some time ago discussed the necessity for it- 
creasing postal revenues and announced that the first-class 
rates should be increased. More recently Third Assistant Post: 
master-General Frederic A. Tilton reviewed the situation and 
pointed out reasons why the first-class rates should be increased. 
(See Traffic World July 5, p. 31.) 
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During the first five months of 1930, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway operated 1,690 sections of fast 
daily through freight trains, of which 1,496 sections or 
88.5 percent arrived ahead of or on time; 169, or 9.3 
percent were less than three hours late, and but 38 
sections, or 2.2 percent were more than three hours 
late. This means that almost 98 percent of these trains 
arrived at destinations ahead of time, on time, or less 
than three hours late. 


5 


The obvious dependability of this fast service is be- 
ing utilized by thousands of alert traffic men to keep 
pace with the modern tempo of business. It merits an 
inquiry from any shipper or receiver of freight moving 
between the Mid-West and the Atlantic Seaboard, the 
Virginias and Carolinas, or between the North and 


South via the Hagerstown, Md., and Norfolk, Va., 
Gateways. 


Sf 


Freight Traffic Department representatives of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, located at all large cen- 
ters of production and distribution, will appreciate an 
opportunity to describe this modern transportation 


to service. 
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Personal Notes 


H. 5. Bennett and T. E. Banning have been appointed traffic 
manager and assistant traffic manager, respectively, of the 
Columbia Steel Company, with offices at San Francisco. Mr. 
Bennett was formerly freight agent of the U. S. Steel Products 
Company and Mr. Banning was traffic manager of the Columbia 
Steel Corporation. 

R. P. Tallman has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant to the freight traffic manager of the G. M. and N., and 
the N. O. G. N., at Mobile. 

W. J. Seibert has been appointed general agent of the La. 
and Ark. Ry. Lines, and the Miss. Central at Pittsburgh, to 
succeed H. M. Corbett, resigned. 

J. A. C. Warner has been appointed secretary and general 
manager of the Society of Automotive Engineers to succeed the 
late C. F. Clarkson, who had held the position for twenty 
years. The office of assistant general manager has been created 
and filled by the appointment of C. B. Veal. Mr. Warner will 
return to the society from the Studebaker Corporation. 

Hans Engel, general representative of the German Railroad 
Company in this country, sailed July 17 on a official trip to 
Germany. He expects to return the middle of August. In 
his absence his functions will be discharged by his assistant, 
Ludwig Bauer. 

W. H. Kieffer has been appointed assistant to J. A. Kenney, 
traffic manager, Niagara Falls plant, Roessler and Hasslacher 
Chemical Company. Mr Kieffer went to this company from the 
traffic research staff of La Salle Extension University. 

W. B. Riddle, assistant traffic manager of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, New York, died suddenly July 9. N. H. 
Gaylor has assumed his duties with the title of acting agent. 

The Baltimore and Ohio announces the appointment of C. S. 
Roberts as assistant freight traffic manager to succeed Samuel 
House, promoted; H. G. Settle succeeds Mr. Roberts as general 
freight agent; R. J. Beggs succeeds Mr. Settle as assistant to 
freight traffic manager. 

The Kerr Steamship Company, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of M. D. F. O’Dowd as general traffic manager in 
charge of all traffic and conference matters. Mr. O’Dowd was 
with the Lloyd, Brazileiro, and the Bank Line before joining 
the Kerr Line several years ago. 

H. R. Horne has been appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Kansas City Southern and Texarkana and Ft. Smith at Pitts- 
burg, to succeed W. J. Seibert, resigned. 

The Standard Carloading Corporation announces the pro- 
motion of A. P. Cooley to be general agent in charge of the 
Buffalo office, R. J. Sloan, formerly manager of the Acme Fast 
Freight Company, as commercial agent at Rochester, and W. 
J. Richardson, formerly of the Loose Wiles Bisuit Company, 
as commercial agent at St. Louis. P. B. Miller is appointed 
general agent, St. Louis Southwestern, at Seattle, and E. O. 
Evans is appointed commercial agent at Brawley, Calif. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will have a two days’ golf 
outing at Nippersink Lodge, July 23 and 24. There will be a 
bridge party the evening of the first day. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association will have its 
annual outing at Wachusett Country Club, ‘West Boylston, 
July 24. 


The monthly golf tournament of the Transportation Club 
of Buffalo will be held at Meadowbrook Golf and Country Club, 
Clarence, N. Y., July 23. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold its annual summer 
stag outing and golf tournament at the Pines Country Club, 
Aug. 5. 


The Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club held its 
first picnic and barbecue at Pan Gap, July 15. The committee 
on games and pastimes was composed of J. R. Billingsley, C. C. 
Hart, and C. R. Street. The members of the committee on 
“eats” were E. Del. Wood, Lloyd Griffith, G. R. Wright, and 
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George Potter. The games began at 3 p. m. There was a 
horseshoe pitching contest to pick the best players to rep. 
resent carriers and shippers in a championship tournament: g 
game of playground ball, and swimming. : 


The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club igs gir. 
culating among its members a questionnaire as to what kinds 
of night entertainment they prefer. The educational division 
of the board of governors has decided that, instead of having a 
traffic study class, it will promote, through the public library 
the circulation of books on traffic subjects. It has sent the 
members of the club a list of such books it has had catalogued 
by the library. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles met July 9, in its 
rooms at the Alexandria Hotel. H.R. Brashear, traffic manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was the principal speaker. He 
outlined as the three major interests of the chamber, the growth 
of Los Angeles, the good of the community, and the develop. 
ment of factory pay rolls, all of which, he said, depended, to a 
great extent, on rates of transportation. Frances H. Kremis, 
Automobile Club of Southern California, gave a talk on the 
functions of the automobile club. Elizabeth Porter made a 
report on the recent overnight trip to Wright Wood, enjoyed 
by twenty-three members. The next meeting will be July 23, 


The annual summer outing of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
will be held July 29 at the Westborough Country Club. 


INCREASING AIR TRAVEL 


The latest traffic report of American Airways, Inc., trans. 
port subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, shows that 7,708 
passengers used the air lines in June, an increase of 11 per 
cent over the previous month. Revenue increased 12 per cent 
in the same period. In the first six months of 1930, 34,959 pas. 
sengers flew over the various lines of American Airways— 
almost a 70 per cent increase over 20,659 passengers carried in 
1929. 


GLIDERS AND GLIDING 

For the purpose of encouraging the development of gliding 
in the United States not only as a sporting and recreational 
activity, but as a medium for furthering interest in all phases 
of aeronautics, the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce has published a bulletin entitled “Gliders and Glid- 
ing,” which deals with the subject in elementary and general 
terms. 

In announcing the new publication, which is identified as 
“Aeronautics Bulletin No. 22,” Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, said: 


The glider movement in the United States is attracting the atten- 
tion of hundreds of people, many of whom are in search of informa- 


THE FUTURE 
us 


AIRSHIP OF 


P. & A, Photo 


A preview of the plane of the future is granted here by Viola 

Gentry at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, demonstrating the ship, 

which some auronautical experts see as the ship of the future. 
With her is William Boyes. 
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tion concerning the construction, operation and licensing of gliders, 
as well as information involving instruction, student permits and 
glider pilot licenses. Our new Bulletin endeavors to furnish infor- 
mation on these subjects, although it is not an instruction or tech- 
nical publication. 


The subjects covered in the bulletin include: History of 
gliding, purpose, types of gliders, methods of instruction and 
operation, safety principles to be observed and the policy of 
the aeronautics branch with respect to the licensing of gliders 
and glider pilots. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained free upon request 
to the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


REDUCING NOISE IN PLANES 


The Bureau of Standards in cooperation with the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce has been study- 
ing various possible ways of reducing noise in airplanes. These 
include the reduction of noise at the source, particularly at 
the propeller and at the engine exhaust, and the insulation 
of the cabin. The only positive method of reducing propeller 
noise is by decreasing the tip speed, which would necessitate 
the use of geared propellers. The engine noise can be reduced 
by muffling, and the most effective principle to use in designing 
the muffler is to make the muffler a good cooler of the exhaust 
gases. Having attacked the source, the final method of pro- 
tecting the passengers is to insulate the cabins. Experiments 
on single panels and on model cabins in the laboratory have 
been conducted, and measurements have been made on a num- 
ber of airplanes. A very satisfactory reduction in noise has 
been accomplished through the use of special insulating 
materials. 


AIR MAIL, NEW YORK-MIAMI 


For the third consecutive month, the volume of airmail 
over the New York-Atlanta-Miami route, which Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., operates for the government, has exceeded 
50,000 pounds, it is stated by Ralph S. Westing, business man- 
ager. In June 52,931 pounds flew between northern and southern 
points In May, which holds the record for one month’s volume 
over this route, a total of 58,590 pounds was carried, and in 
April 55,868 pounds. June, 1930, while below the record of 
May of this year, exceeded the volume of mail for June, 1929, 
by 12,933 pounds. This represents an increase of 581,985 in- 
dividual pieces of mail over last year. 


AIR MAIL FOR JUNE 


Air mail poundage for June totaled 680,660, as against 
687,053 pounds for May, according to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which points out that June had 30 days, while May had 381. 


FIRST PAN-AMERICAN AIR CONGRESS 


The first Pan-American aeronautical congress will be held 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, as a part of the International Aero- 
nautical Salon-Exposition arranged for February 1 to February 
30, 1931, according to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache Clarence C. Brooks, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

Theoretical and technical questions of international air 
navigation (from the standpoint of American countries) will 
be taken up at the congress. Among the subjects proposed are: 
Airports; signals and letters of identification for the safety of 
pilots; rules regarding the circulation of aircraft in American 
countries; customs and fiscal questions relating to air naviga- 
tion; general aeronautical charts; high tribunal conjointly to 
decide juridical questions of American aeronautics; collection and 
diffusion of aerological observations; organization of life-saving 
work for flyers; collection and publication of statistics regard- 
ing air navigation in American countries etc. 


CERTIFICATES FOR AIR SERVICES 


Operators of scheduled interstate passenger air transport 
services have received a 30-day extension in which to make 
application to the Department of Commerce for certificate of 
authority to operate such services, under an amendment to 
the regulations governing the scheduled operation of interstate 
passenger air transport services, announced July 15 by Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

The regulations, which became effective May 15, permitted 
scheduled interstate air passenger lines to operate until mid- 
night, July 15, 1930, on or before which date they were to 
file an application for a certificate of authority with the De- 
partment of Commerce. The amendment announced extends 
the time of operation, and also the time in which applications 
shall be filed, to August 15. 

In the meantime, inspectors of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce are conducting examinations and 
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inspections of the existing air lines operating scheduled inter. 
state passenger service in furtherance of the regulations. 


REGULATION OF FLYING SCHOOLS 


Civilian schools giving instruction in flying that have been 
approved by the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, 
are now permitted to accept students for instruction without 
being obliged to graduate them within any time limit, according 
to Gilbert G. Budwig, director of air regulation. 

“These schools,’ Mr. Budwig said, ‘are also allowed to 
accept students on an hourly or part time basis and they neeq 
not necessarily be graduated. These new procedures are made 
possible by the waving of certain parts of the department’s 
school regulations. 

“In light of the excellent results we have obtained from 
approved schools and in line with the departmental policy of 
granting concessions when justifiable, we feel that materia] 
assistance can be given approved schools by permitting certain 
waivers of the school regulations. 

“Students who are graduated must in all cases have taken 
the entire course as laid down by the regulations and nine out 
of ten of these graduates must successfully accomplish the ex. 
aminations involved for the grades of licenses for which they 
apply. Students who do not take a full course are not entitled 
to make application for license unless they have had the mini- 
mum solo experience as provided in the air commerce regula- 
tions. 

“The parts of the school regulations which are being waived 
have required that the entire course, both ground and flight, 
be completed in a maximum time of four months for private 
school, six months for limited commercial school, and 18 months 
for transport school. They required that sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent of the students accepted for instruction graduate from 
the course for which they were enrolled.” 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


The number of transits, the net tonnage of vessels and the 
weight of cargo passing through the Suez Canal established 
new records in 1929, according to a report from Consul John 
L. Bouchal, Port Said, Egypt, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The total number of transits was 6,274, the net 
tonnage 33,466,000 and the cargo transported totaled 34,516,000 
metric tons. The traffic in 1929 exceeded that of 1928 by 190 
transits, 1,560,000 net tons and 1,894,000 cargo tons. The traffic 
was divided even throughout the year, as 16,854,000 net tons 
was recorded in the first six months of 1929 and 16,612,000 net 
tons in the second six months of 1929 and 16,612,000 net tons 
in the second six months of 1929. 

The receipts for tolls aggregated 1,115,920,000 French francs 
(one france equals $0.0392), and were 29,480,000 French francs 
more than those collected in 1928. 

The regions particularly contributing to the increase in the 
Suez Canal traffic in 1929 were the Sunda Islands and the 
Peninsula of Malacca; while the trade to and from _ India 
showed a noticeable decrease, it still remained the most im- 
portant. 

The total canal movement may be divided as follows: Cargo 
vessels, 20,031,000 (16,510,000 in 1925); mail vessels, 10,367,000 
(10,097,000 in 1928); ships in ballast, 2,805,000 (2,956,000 in 1928); 
naval, military, etc., 263,000 (343,000 in 1928). From these 
figures it will be seen that mail vessel traffic, which has made 
considerable progress since the end of the World War, showed 
an increase of almost 270,000 tons over 1928. This is due 
principally to the German lines, which showed an increase of 
303,236 tons. 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS IN GUIDE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 1579 of the June 14 issue of The Traffic ‘World 
you published a letter from Mr. A. L. Peterson, traffic manager, 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, Springfield, Ill., susg- 
gesting that the railroads, in their list of agencies appearing in 
the Official Railway Guide, list telephone numbers in addition 
to street addresses, etc. 

We consider this an excellent suggestion and have arranged 
to show this information hereafter in connection with our list 
of agencies appearing in this publication, and appreciate the 
publicity you gave Mr. Peterson’s letter. 

John Duffy, 
Vice-president Lehigh Valley R. 
New York, N. Y., July 16, 1930. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 


R. Co. 








July 19, 1930 
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ae fe Avoided by the North Shore Line 
a = The NORTH SHORE LINE in connection with the Carloads originating in the Northwest territory can be 
irds : 
aie E. J. & E. Ry. form an outer belt around Chicago on all sent via the same routes Southbound. Route your car- 
carloads from points South and East of Chicago, destined !oad business this way and eliminate any delay in the 
to points North and West of Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, Chicago district. 

Minnesota and other states in the Northwest. This For further information on carload, less carload" or 
the applies when routed via these lines care Soo Line at passenger business, "phone or write the Traffic 
hed Mundelein or the C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. at Racine. Department. 

a CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD COMPANY 
net Traffic Department 
000 o- Thompson, Traffic Manager F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. Ernest Irber, G. A. 
190 orman Bennett, A. G. F. A. North Shore Terminal 316 Corn Exchange Building 
fic 72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 6th and Michigan, Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 
eS = Seen = - 
net § 
ons 
nes GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
ncs are moved across the border with utmost 

expediency; movement to final destination is 
the resumed without delay, once shipments are 
the cleared through customs house. 
dia 
im- ° 

Customs Agencies 

rgo The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
000 toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 

; ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
8); shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
ese many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
ide incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 
ved 
lue , “ 

of Fast Freight Service 
Allimport freight receives prempt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 
For Complete Information 
rid Communicate with 
er, 
ug- F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
in 1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
ion New York City St. Louis, Mo. 

F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
sed 441 Monadnock Bicg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
ist San Francisco, Cxiif. New Orleans, La. 
che 

F. C. Lona, Com. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
Room 1520, 815 Pacific Electric Building 
Ay Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
CO. Chicago, 8 


El Paso to Mexico City . . - 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 


Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
ce Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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THREE 
(Champions I 


BLACK HAWK 


Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Lv. Chicago 
Ar. St. Paul 


ARTISTOCRAT 


Chicago-Omaha-Denver 


Lv. Chicago ....10:30 am 
Ar. Omaha 
Ar. Denver 


AK-SAR-BEN 


Chicago-Omaha-Lincoln 


Lv. Chicago 
Ar. Omaha 
Ar. Lincoln 


MATCHED Pullmans of the semi-compartment type; decorated 
in light grey with ornamentation in gold, blue, maroon and 
black; upholstered in pearl-green with rose undertone. 


A full length lounge car . . . with radio, buffet, solarium, 
bridge tables, easy chairs and inviting divans is carried on 
the rear of all trains, in addition to which the AK-SAR-BEN 
and the BLACK HAWK have a mid-train salon club car 
divided between lounging space accommodating 18 people 
and single rooms with real beds, compartments and drawing 
room which may be had either individually or en suite. 


Burlington 
Route 


RESERVATIONS—TICKETS—TRAVEL ADVICE 
179 West Jackson « « Phone Wabash 4600 
Union Station, Canal and Jackson « « Phone Franklin 6700 
S. J. Owens, General Agent 


NO FINER TRAINS IN THE WORLD 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 23031. Sub. No. 3. H. L. Jacobs, Rushville, Neb., et al. vs. Ark. 
ansas Valley Interurban et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 15 of act, salt, Lyons ang 
other Kansas points to points in Nebraska, Colorado and South 
Dakota. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23506. Sub. No. 1. The American Tar Co., Boston, Mass., ys, 
B. & M. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, crude 
coal tar, Edgeworth, Mass., to points in New Hampshire, Massg- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Vermont, as compared with rates from 
Johnstown and Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23548. Sub. No. 1. Egbert, Hay, Forbes Co. et al., Goshen, Ind., 
vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber, Goshen, Ind., 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, Ill., as compared with rates 
a Grand Rapids and Chicago to Goshen. Ask rates and rep. 
aration. 

No. 23601. T. B. Hord Grain Co., Central City, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, corn, California Junction, la. 
to Council Bluffs, Ia., there stored-in transit, and corn shipped 
out of Council Bluffs, to Columbus, Neb., and to Wilson, Wyo, 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23602. W. H. Hodges & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. C. M. St. 
P. & P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, cows, calves and 
bulls, Waukesha, Wis., to New Orleans, La. Asks reparation. 

No. 23603. Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. (address not given) vs. U. P. 

Rates, clover seed, Spalding, Neb., to Yankton, S. D., in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 6 of act. Asks reparation. 

No. 23604. St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs, 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates, packing house products, St. Louis, Mo., to 
points in California, Oregon, ton, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 23605. Fred Sternheimer and Nathan Sternheimer, trading as 
Sternheimer Bros., Richmond, Va., vs. Mo. Pac, et al. : 

Unreasonable rates, steel helmets, St. Joseph, Mo., to Richmond, 
Va. Asks rates for futuré and reparation, 

No. 32606. Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al. 
Memphis, Tenn., vs. La. Ry. & Navi. Co. et al. : 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, window glass, 
Shreveport, La., to Memphis, Tenn. Dealers at New Orleans pre- 
ferred. Ask rates for future. 

No. 23607. A. D. Gomery, trading as Gomery Brothers, Allentown, Pa., 
vs. C. of N. J. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, potatoes, Cam- 
den and other North Carolina points to Allentown, Pa: Alleges 
Scranton, Pa., New York, N. Y., and other points preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23608. Jackson Traffic Bureau for Planters Package Co., Jackson, 
Miss., vs. G. M. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, box or. crate 
material, when mixed with one or more kinds of sheet veneer 
or stave veneer, berry, fruit or vegetable shipping baskets, or 
hampers or veneer, berry, fruit or vegetable till baskets, or till 
boxes, Crystal Springs, Miss., to points in Tennessee. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23093. Sub. No. 5. Community Co-Operative Oil Co., Aurora, 
Neb., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and its products, 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Texas to points in 
~ Nebraska. Ask cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
No. 23489. Sub. No. 1. Landis Tool Co. et al., Greencastle, Pa., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 15 of act, 
coal, from the Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny, West Virginia, Cum- 
~pérland-Piedmont, Meyersdale and Klondike regions, to Green- 
castle, Pa., as compared with rates to Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Hagerstown, Md., Waynesboro and Harrisburg, Pa. Ask cease 
and desist order, rates and reparation. 

. 23496. Sub. No. 1. Hyland Motor Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and minimum weights in violation of sections 1 and 3 
of act, automobiles and parts, Detroit, Mich., Auburn and Con- 
nersville, Ind., to Salt ke City, as compared with rates to 
points in Oregon and Washington, and with rates from Chicago, 
Tll., Milwaukee and other Wisconsin points, and Missouri River 
points to Salt Lake City, and from Detroit, Connersville and Au- 
burn to Winnemucca, Nev. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

N& 23609. R. H. Smelter, Waukesha, Wis., vs. A. A. et al. 

Rates in violation of first three sections of act, crushed, ground, 
pulverized and agricultural li tone, from Waukesha, Wis., to 
points in Michigan, Indiana and i as compared with rates 
from Monroe and Sibley, Mich., and with rates on silica sand from 
Toledo, O. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23610. Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt., vs. B. & A. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, marble, Proctor 
and other points in Vermont to points in southern territory, as 
compared with rates from Knoxville, Tenn., Tate, Ga., Gantt’s 

uarry, and Rockwood, Ala., and Mt. Airy, N. C. Asks rates. 

No. ~— Gould Cream Co. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cream, points-in_Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Missouri to points in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and District of 
Columbia. Competitors in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23612. J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. et al., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
vs. Bamberger Electric et al. 

Rates, in connection with minimum weights, and charges in 
violation sections 1 and 3 of act, chocolate coating, cocoa-beans 


and cocoa-butter, Frankford, Hershey and delphia, Pa., and 
Brooklyn and New York City, N. Y., to Salt ty, Utah. 
Ask rates on cocoa-beans and cocoa-butter, not exceedin ose 


applicable on chocolate coating, minimum weight 40,000 pounds ~ 


and reparation. 
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CALMAR LINE 


ee , . Intercoastal Service 
and SAILING EVERY NINE DAYS 


south 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Trude 


at ORIENT IS maa, | os Pfeil rons. [SEATTE 
“ss SPEEDING UP! " — mats sake +0 


_ Customers in the Orient are doing —— 
rep- business in the new tempo—they July 24 
W. want their goods in a hurry. Meet OAKMAR ’ ly ane: “a 
md this demand by shipping on ‘‘Presi- ALAMAR . : Aug. 
dent Liners’ sailing every other 
Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 
- St. Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila, and arriving from the Orient 
every alternate Saturday. 
To add to this schedule, a fleet of 10,000 
vs, ton express ‘‘cargo liners’’ maintain fre- “ . 
quent,Ydependable service to and from Calmar Steamship Corporation 


Shanghai, Amoy Hong Kong and Philip- 


Vs, 


and 


. P. 
For Information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


pine Island Ports. moons & MeCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INGC., AGTS. 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York Baltimere, 1 Md. “Rookery oz Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bids. 
W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. New York. § B Pertiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bids. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. Philadeiphi Pa., Bourse Bids. San Francisce, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. ttsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 
Regular Piers 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service Baltimere—Pler 7, West Md. Ry., Port Los Angeles—230B Torminal Island 
- petian Howard Terminal 


Ceovin 
Philadelphia —Pler 27N, feading Co. ortiand—No. | Oceanic Terminal 


American, Mail Line ee ee a 


ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE — RUT COMP ANY 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY _ = 

MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY Pca ffencar 

STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY [ yeete J 


Direct to on fenie U ages, portant, Seale ‘nd T 
- : = — General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


- SS 


Tuy 1 July 25 (Oita) FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Due to Arrive 
San Francisco... Aug. 10 Aug. 20 Aug. 14 
Los Angeles. . . Aug. 18 (Omits) (Omits) Between 
(Omits) (Omits) Aug. 20 


Se way wale New York New Orleans 


From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru hd 
Direet to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma Boston and San Francisco 


Sailing from |SSGOLDENHORN| SS OREGON SS OLYMPIA 
a and 
July 8 Aug. 5 . ‘ 
July 1 J Aug. 10 Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 


July 4 ug. 9 e ° 
(Omits) i Aug. 20 Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 


July 25 Aug. (Omits) °,°e * . 
Due to Arrive British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 


peng soe aga ius. * on. and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 


Los Angeles... Aug. 30 i (Omits) 
ee me, —— am, © somite) Ports of Central and South America. 


Seattle-Tacoma Omits) i i 
Sailings e days thereatter. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO,, G : re ental Agents For rates and other information address: 
Amptne Romniion 3. S. FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 


Matson Navigation Com : 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal -— el. Davenport 2300 San — Hew vers, NH. 1 Ls s Pract, _— 
Williams, Dienendl & Co. Boston, ‘ Chicago, Ill. ee 
Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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PEW YORE 
“CALTFORNg 


Three NEW liners 
all 33,000 tons 
in size 
Ss. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 


California....July 19 Aug. 30 Pennsylvania.July 26 Sept. © 
ae hat Aug. 2 Sept.13 California....Aug. 9 Sept. 2° 
Pennsylvania.Aug. 16 Sept. 27 Virginia Aug. 23 Sept. 15 

from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


panama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger[Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 311 California St. merce Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bidg. 


WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BAVE EVE 


1 9) SHIPS. Frequent sail- 

ings. Many specialized 
types of carriers. Low insurance 
rates. Fast Mail liners. Care and 
skill in handling. Prompt for- 
warding. 





These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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No. 23613. Spiegel May Stern Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. Pennsylvania 

Unreasonable rates, furniture, Richmond, Ind., to Chicago, ]jj 
Asks rates and reparatte 
. 23614. Klotz Brothers, Staunton, ~Va., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, ee nts al brass 
and lead, Staunton, Va., to various points in € rk and 
Philadelphia rate groups. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 23615. Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, Lynch. 
burg, Va., vs. Southern et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, tomatoes, 
Homestead, Fla., to Savannah, Ga., diverted to Lynchburg, Va 
Alleges Danville, Richmond and Charlottesville, Va., preferreg 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

. 23616. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. J. W. & N. W. et al 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, jelly 
glasses, and/or tumblers and/or goblets, Jeannette, Pa., to West. 


field, N. Y. Asks cease a, and reparation. 
. 23617. Bowersock Mills & Power ~~-Lawrence, Kan., vs. Santa 
Fe 


Charges in violation section 6 of act, wheat _and mill_ products, 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Color? Lawrence, 
Kan., there milled in transit and reshipped therefrom to points 
in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and elsewhere. Asks ceage 
and desist order, rates and reparaion. 

: ~— Howard O. McMillan, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, Wire 
clamps, splicing clamps, column omen, tip red clamps, adjustable 
shores, timber shores, screen gauges, in e classification ter. 
ritories. Competitors in Illinois freight, C. F. A., trunk line anj 
N. E. territories preferred. Asks ratings and rates. 

. 23619. N. C. Blanchard Co., Boyce, Tenn., vs. N. C. & St. L, 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, hickory 
billets, New Market, Stevenson and Bass, Ala., and McMinnville, 
—" to Chattanooga and Boyce, Tenn. Asks rates and repasa- 

on. 

. 23620. Swift & Co., Chicage; vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable charges, wool in se, in sacks, and in bales, 
compressed to a density of less than’19 pounds a cubic foot, S$. 
Joseph, Mo., to Philadelphia, Pa., Camden, N. J., and to Boston, 
Mass. Asks rates and reparation. 

23621. Olds & Whipple, Inc., et al., Hartford, Conn., vs. Andro- 
scoggin & Kennebec et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fertilizer and/or fertilizer materials, points 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mairté;>~Vermont and New York 
to points in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York, and from Portland, 
Me., Boston, New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
” ~~ in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York. 


Santa Fe 


Ask rates. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Flynn L. Andrew, New York, N. Y.; Max M. 
Barr, Asbury Park, N. J.; William Cipperly, Troy, N. Y.; Her. 
bert A. Eberhart, Cleveland, O.; J. N. Flowers, Jackson, Miss.: 
xyeorge Dandridge Gibson, Richmond, Va.; Edgar V. Hill, Peoria, 
Ill.; John J. Hill, Louisville, Ky.; Fred H. Law, Chicago, II; 
William H. Lockwood, Chicago, Ill.; Everett Dewitt Mickey, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Samuel Pachter, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
A. Peckens, Lansing, Mich.; Harry W. Richardson, Phillipsdale, 
R. I.; James LaRue Roney, Middletown, O.; Martin Sack, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; James Sinclair, New York, N. Y.; Eli H. Speidel, 
Batavia, O.; John Thomas Stephens, Hagerstown, Md.; Gerald 
A. Suddoth, Memphis, Tenn.; A. Henry Walter, Washington, 
D. C.; William S. Warren, Montgomery, Ala.; Monroe Weinber- 
ger, New York, N. Y.; William Jos. Wolff, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW C. AND O. TUNNEL 


A new single-track tunnel, to parallel the present single 
track Lewis tunnel about fifteen miles west of Covington, Va. 
is to be constructed by the Chesapeake and Ohio. A contract 
for the work has been awarded. The estimated cost of the 
work is $1,100,000. 

The new tunnel will be between Jerrys Run and Alleghany, 
Va. Its construction, together with the approaches, will pro- 
vide a double track between Jerrys Run and East Alleghany, 4 
distance of approximately one mile, which at the present time 
is single track. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 
Class I railways reported a total of 1,572,566 employes as 
of the middle of April and total compensation for the month 
of $225,760,235, according to the monthly compilation of wage 


statistics by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. Com- 
pared with the returns for April last year the summary for 
April this year showed a decrease in the total number of em: 
ployes of 93,034, or 5.59 per cent, and the total compensation 
showed a decrease of 6.41 per cent. 


CORRECTION IN RAILROAD EARNINGS 


In the statement under the heading, “Railroad Earnings,” it 
The Traffic World of July 12, p. 74, the word “southern” was 
erroneously used in the first line under the sub-heading, “East- 
ern District.” It should have been “eastern.” In the first line 
under the sub-heading, “Southern District,” the word “eastern” 
Was erroneously used. It should have been “southern.” The 
figures under the sub-heading, “Eastern District,” were for the 
roads in that district and under the sub-heading, “Southern 
District,” for roads in that district. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID | PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Counsel 


Especial attention to rate and railroad| CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Attorney matters generally. SPECIALIZING 
PHILCADE BUILDING 


—IN— 
1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. INTERSTATE COMMERCE €LAIMS 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JOS. C. COLQUITT 
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FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD; HARRY C. BARNES 
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renee, ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 

conse Formerly Attorney for the Director General Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 

a Fe ee Sa Se of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner merce Commission and State Commissions 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


Departmental Practice 
810 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
Transportation Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Meultrie Hitt Ben B. Cain, Jr.| MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


Clarence A. Miller G. Kibby Munsen GOMMERCE ATTORNEYS 


HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON|  ‘ranspertation Building, Washington, D. 6. 














Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 














































































- ATTORNEYS AT LAW State-Planters Building, Richmend, Va. 
, SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Attorneys at Law Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
+ AND VALUATION CASES Ratatat, Sento, and ee as? Cemmissieon and Virginia neo weird 
ston, || Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas! Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. nited tates Shipping Beard. ‘ 
ndro ES | 
"fi GEORGE H. PARKER J. K. MOORE JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
land ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY-AT-LAW LAWYER AND 
= TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 502-8 Petroleum Building COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
oe Saas Se Wattage, & C Oklahoma City, Okla. 11 South La Salle Street, Cliicago, III. 
ae ; od ee oan s pam Specializing in Rate ge. Other Transpertation Telephene Randelph 0844 
the i 
y M, 
Her. HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
~- ATTORNEY AT LAW I gl ly ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Il: Successor to Keene & Ames state Conese and Federal Trade Gommis- Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
an vaiua 
“ ae. Se SS: . PR ACTICE TN ALL COURTS Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
ale, @|| [Tansportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Linerty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 










vi DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
pa aie: dai teats Seati COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Interstate Cemmerce and State Cemmissien Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Cemmerce Atterney 

1006 ay | oa Sacramente, Calif. TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


319 Feurteenth S mae Pine Street 
Oakland, Cali San Francisce, 











gle. HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
ract CONSULTING ENGINEER 


the Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
zeerczteut. © OOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
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. a Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


i a 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
EN nt g as Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


ZZ Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
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nese TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Bind The Trattic World 


is ietiieihineehc ieee ian 
In Best Grade t Gentle Backsem te for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds ef Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery ... 


350-354 West Erie Street 








1709 East Cary Street 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 
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WAREHOUSES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


for dar Warehousing end 


ILLINOIS 
pester 


1° : 
distributior i} merchandtse 


to Iti L015 


pomnts. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL GOMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thru Package Cars 


WILLIMANTIC @, ___« JEWETT CITY 
woRWicH 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLV1, No, 3 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cance|! 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change jp 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
21444—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al, 
21188—Crane Enamelware Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

oy 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: 
inance No. 3767—In re excess income of Indiana Northern Ry, 
(further hearing). 

July 21—Meridian, Miss.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 

Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of Hamm Lumber Co. ys, 
Sumter & Choctaw Ry. et al. 
July 21—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21665—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. A. C. & Y. Ry, 
et al. (further hearing). 

July 21—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Macomber: 

1. & S. 3474—Classification ratings on bobbins in official, souther! 
and western territories. 

July 21—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
836—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 

July 21—Butte, Mont.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners Mullen 
and Matson: 

17000—Part 12—Rate Structure Investigation, Non-Ferrous Metals 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 
July 21—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Snider: 
23358—Blytheville Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al, 

July 21—Scottsbluff, Neb.—Examiner Gwynn: 

23205 (and Sub. 1)—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. 

July 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Basham: 

48—W. H. Schneider trading as W. H. Schneider & Co. vs. \ 
Gc; i BR. R. et al. 

22892 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A.C, 
L. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 

July 22—Bloomington, Ind.—Special Examiner Rogers: 

% — King Stone Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. (further hear- 
ng). 

July 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Colvin: 

23280—Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Appl. 703 et al. ' 
July 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Basham: 
81 (and Sub. 1 to 35, incl.)—W. C. Crenshaw & Co. vs. C. & W 
C. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
July 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Snider: 
|. & S. 3473—Blackstrap molasses from La. points to Kan. and Okla 
July 23—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Colvin: ‘ 
23247—-Otis Gin and Warehouse Co. et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
15381—Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 

July 23—Florence, Ala.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 

23367—North Alabama Utilities Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 

-_ 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
inance No. 3927—In re excess income of Shreveport, Houston & 
Gulf R. R. (further hearing). 

sy 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

_Finance No. 7747—Abilene & Southern Ry. proposed extension. 

a wg Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 

19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. i. Ry. 

July 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

23418—Cloverdale Spring Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

July 25—Raleigh, N. C.—Corporation Commission of N. C.: 

* Finance No. 8254—Application Cape Fear Rys., Inc., for certificate 
to acquire and operate a line of railroad within and extending 
mC Fort Bragg Military Reservation, in Cumberland count), 

— 3. Tenn.—Examiners Paulson & Mackey: 
13—Ralston Purina Co., Inc., vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 

July 25—Lander, Wyo.—Examiner Gwynn: 

9—Sunset Lumber & Hardware Co. et al. vs. C. P. R. R. et al. 

July 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 8360—Application of C. & O. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of Big Sandy & Kentucky River Ry. by purchase 
of capital stock and under lease of railroad of that company. 


FOR SALE—Complete tariff file of American Traffic Service Cor- 
poration. Address S. H. B. 298, care Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


NINETEEN ways to save time and money in your traffic de- 
partment. Use printed shipping forms and record sheets. A handy 
folder containing 19 of these economical and efficient aids will be 
mailed free of charge for your inspection. Write for your copy today. 
The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South 
Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
y fi TOM © London and Norwich, Conn. 


Cc. F. Aw W. T. ) On Inter-Mountain, 

exams BOAT SERVICE t O South and Southwest 
STORE DOOR OELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
1 OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS OTC WWATTORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R.,. NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 





